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Fireside Chat... 


Are you going to move: 


If you plan to change your res: 
dence, it is very important thal 
you secure from your post offic 
copies of post card Form 22s 
Completely fill out card indicatin 
the date on which you will move 
and mail well in advance of yo 
moving day, to the Christian Boar 
of Publication, 2700 Pine Blvd 
St. Louis 3, Missouri, and _ thi 
American Baptist Publication Sq 
ciety, 1703 Chestnut St., Philade} 
phia 3, Pa. 


Unless you do this, the post of 
fice department, in accordance) 
with the law, will return to us pul 
lications sent to your former ac 
dress. Then if we do not ha 
your new address, we will b 
obliged to immediately discontin 
your subscription to all paper 
mailed to your home address. 


Editors of Hearthstone | 


* * * : ‘ 


Leonard H. Prentice, the autha 
of ‘‘Facts and Figures of thi 
Funeral,’’ is the pastor of Li 
Cienega Baptist Chureh, Los Ar 
geles, California. 


* * 


Are the members of your famil 
scattered perhaps over the cour 
try? Are you as close to ea 
other as you were when all tc 
gether? Rachel S. Browne tells 
how a family, no matter how widel 
separated, can still be a tight 
knit family unit in ‘‘Maintai 
2a Family Life Lines’’ on pag 


ue a 
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HOW CHILDRE 


IMMY WAS only five hours old. How tiny he 
looked with his fists doubled up and his eyes 
tightly closed in this bassinet inside the hospital 
nursery window! Big Jim instinctively reached out 
his arms and then realized that a pane of glass sep- 
arated him from his newborn son. A lump rose in 
his throat as he breathed, ‘‘Oh God, help me be a 
good father to my boy,’’ and the religious nurture of 
tiny Jim was begun. Not that the sleeping babe was 
in any sense conscious of the prayer of his father, or 
even aware of his father’s existence. But the newly 
born was being enveloped in an attitude of prayer 
and reliance upon God which in future weeks and 
months would contribute to the child’s own develop- 
ing understanding of the God and Father of us all. 
So it is with children in every home. Long before 
they come to know or understand the meaning of the 
word God, the foundation for that knowledge and 
understanding is being laid through the attitudes ex- 
pressed in the home. The tenderness with which a 
mother cares for her baby, the joy she expresses as she 
fondles him or plays with him, the soft words she 
speaks to him, and the comforting feeling of being 
held in her arms—all of these lead a babe to under- 
stand the nature of love, and later give meaning in 
the little child’s mind to God, who is Love. Not only 
is this true in babyhood, but as that young life un- 
folds into childhood and beyond, the expressions of 
love which a father and mother show toward one an- 
other and toward other members of the family help 
that life to grow and develop the love concept of 
_ God. And when father and mother are heard to talk 
about God or to pray to God with the same feeling 
__ which they express toward the child and toward one 
another, God takes on added significance for the grow- 
Beene child, and he begins to emerge as being something 
_ different from the child’s parents and other loved 


x 


he ones: . 


en the spirit of loving understanding and forgive- 


nstantly being made evident in the relation- 


MABEL NIEDERMEYER McCAW _ 


child sees expressed through the lives of those abo 
him. a 
Again, countless opportunities arise daily in thé 
home through which boys and girls may come t¢ 
know God. Wonder at the phenomena of nature 
the opening of a cocoon, the unfolding of a flowel 
the flicker of the firefly’s lamp, the arching colo: 
the rainbow, the budding of fruit upon the tree - 
an avenue through which the greatness and goodne 
of God may be revealed to children. Childish que: 
tions seeking information about new discoveries 
achievements open the way for answers which wi 
lead the young questioner to know God, the Creato 
who is still actively at work in the world today. Th 
rhythm of day and night, the march of the seasons} 
the cycle from seed to flower and back to sced again 
the operation of the physical laws of the universe a) 
may be interpreted as testimonials to the orderli 
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in his wor 
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They say that God lives very high! 
But if you look above the pines 
You cannot see our God. And why? 


And if you dig down in the mines, 
You never see Him in the gold, 
Though from Him all that’s glory shines. 


God is so good, He wears a fold 
Of Heaven and earth across His face, 
Like secrets kept, for love untold. 


But still I feel that His embrace 
Slides down by thrills, through all things made, 
Through sight and sound of every place: 


As if my tender mother laid 

On my shut lids, her kisses’ pressure, 
Half-waking me at night; and said, 

“Who kissed you in the dark, dear guesser?” 


— ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


Child on he eat Chae 


The painted horse on the carrousel 
Has a perfect gaited stride— 
Here is a mount considered safe 
For anyone to ride. 


Yet once, when I was very young, 
He rose with me in space 

And galloped high above the trees 
With wind upon my face. 


Among the children riding now 

I look for one like me 

Who knows his mount for something more 
Than what it seems to be. 


And I can tell it by his eyes, 
Far-seeing and intent, 

That show the horse has carried him 
Upon adventure bent. 


Although the horse comes back to earth 
And stares from painted eyes, 

This child will always see beneath 

A real horse in disguise. 


HELEN HowLanp PROMMEL : 


of thinking of God as the One who provides for his - 
needs as he enters his second or third year, and his, 


response then becomes one of gladness for the things 
which God has given. Simple prayers of ‘‘Thank 
you, God,’’ ean be introduced at this time. 

In her book, Guiding Children in Christian Growth, 
Mary Alice Jones tells us that at the age of four, 
children seem almost to be ‘‘God intoxieated,’’ and 
that God is given credit for everything ‘‘good’’ that 
happens, and that everything ‘‘bad’’ is equally cred- 
ited against him. Children are religious realists at 
this age and need help in wording their prayers lest 

_ they ask and expect God to do anything and every- 
_ thing for them. 

At about five or a little later the child conceives the 

idea of helping God by caring for plants and pets and 


____ by helping other people. When six, a child has grown 


to distinguish between right and wrong, making ready 
_ for the idea of a God who is sorry and eager to for- 
give us when we do wrong. The next few years see 


hi ugh physical and moral laws, and he becomes a 
dable God, the Creator of an orderly universe. 
succeeding year enriches these concepts until 


ee % ra fl a 


he development of the thought that God works 


arrives when the child makes his own de- 
God and his infinite goodness (as 
e life Jesus), and msciously — 


hour of decision may come flashing through some ¢li: 
matic event in the life of the child or as just anothe 
steps in the gradual growth of his understanding. 
But feeling or thinking about God is not enough foy 
a child. He demands ‘‘doing’’ activities as well, and 
here, too, the home makes its contribution. Happy id 
the family who experiences God together! Such a 
experience may be brought about through the simpl 
act of saying grace at meals, the children returning 
thanks at times or the whole family using a prayer ox 
hymn together. Or it may be through some simple 
form of family worship in which the children have an 
active part and materials familiar to the children are 
used. The establishment of certain family tradition 
may be another means by which boys and girls com 
to see the importance of God in their lives. The Chris 
tian observance of birthdays and anniversaries, the 
recognition of an honor won or of a victory achieved 
on the part of some family member, participation in 
a garden-planting ceremony or dedication of the gar- 
den fruits, the consecration of the family income to 
the work of the church and to the best interests of th 
family are all typical of family customs or traditions 
which help to make God real to growing life. Family 
service projects, ranging from starting a bowl of 
narcissuses for a shut-in to doing without something 
for themselves in order that a gift of money or food 
or clothing might be sent to some needy individual 
or group, provide still other channels through whieh 
the family may find°God together. ‘ 
Your child learns about God in your home in these 
and other ways. The truth of this fact is sometimes 
overwhelming to serious-minded parents. They feel 
the need of help for their task and they find it in a 
number of ways. Enriching their own faith and lit 
through Bible study and prayer and participation 
in the worship services and study programs of th . 
church has always been a major source of guidanee 
and inspiration to them, for how ean they radiate 
a vital faith in a loving and good God to their chil 
dren unless they possess and live such a faith them 
selves? How can they guide the growing prayer lif 
of their boys and girls unless prayer has real mea 
for their own lives? And who is more responsibl 
than parents for giving this guidance to their chil 
dren? 5: 
Religious leaders and writers have also come t 
the aid of parents in the publication of pamphl 
and books which deal with the religious growth 
development of children. One book in this field has 
already been mentioned. Mary Alice Jones has ¢ 
us another entitled, Faith of Our Children, whi 
equally as good. Others include Opening the 1 
to God, by Sweet, Opening the Doors to Childh 
by Sherrill, and The Children We Teach, by W 
house. A pamphlet, Your Child Grows 1 
God, by Rosser is a much briefer presenta 
“milestones along the way’’ in the religio 
of boys and girls. All of these contain chap 
ing with the development and growth of a 
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wi) Story by 


JAMES WESLEY INGLES 


ILLUSTRATION BY LESLIE BENSON 


Then he saw it. He picked 
it up—his first novel! 


OUNTRY AUCTION 


HERE WON’T BE anything of value there, awful Edwards place. You’d never have thought 
Carol,’’ he said. ‘‘In that place,’ he added. ‘“‘I ....” 


ean’t see what you want to go to that country auction ‘¢Tf you buy much more ehina,’” he said, ‘‘we’ll have 


to start a tearoom or something in the barn.”’ 


, ‘You never can tell, Clay,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ve found ‘‘Might not be a bad idea,’’ she said, laughing 
things in the most unlikely places. The old pewter set, merrily at him. SE you don’t snap out of your 


now. Do yous oP where we picked it gen That slump, I may have to.”’ 


‘‘Not so long as you can paint,’’ he said grimly, 
without humor. He felt the weariness in his voice. 
He knew she was trying to draw him out of the dark 
mood into which he had fallen. He could no longer 
write. His creative imagination had dried up lke 
a shallow well in a drought. He had tried to pump 
new ideas from it, but nothing would come. And he 
was miserable. A strange and awful apathy had be- 
gun to settle upon him so that what had once seemed 
a challenge of never-ending growth and delight had 
become a dead-end street—no, more like a pathless 
wood. He had lost his sense of direction. But he 
shouldn’t allow his melancholy mood to affect Carol. 
She, at least, was still doing good work. 

‘“All right,’’ he agreed finally. ‘‘I’ll drive over 
with you. But it’s going to be hot,’’ he warned. 


Ir WAS HOT. The auction was already under way, 
and the road approaching the house was already lined 
with parked cars when they arrived at the Peasley 
place. It was an old Cape Cod, with dark unpainted 
siding and rotting roof shingles gathering a green 
_ lichen on the north side. But it stood beneath giant 
elms and overlooked the winding river. He wanted to 
stop and enjoy the view. 

“Come on,’’ she said. 
started.’’ . 

But she couldn’t hurry him. He wasn’t eager for 
this. He disliked auctions about as much as she loved 
them. Occasionally he allowed himself to be dragged 
along. And sometimes he had found something of 
value himself, and then Carol had kidded him about 
the pride he tooki in his bargain. Once in a while he 
had found a very old book whose value the auctioneer 
did not recognize, and he had picked it up for a 
quarter. But he didn’t expect to find anything of 
that sort at the widow Peasley’s place. She had lived 
alone during the last vears of her life, he knew. And 
she had been.very poor. 

The house showed that. At one time it had been 

a ‘“‘sightly’’ place, the neighbors said. But it had 
ne allowed to run down until little now remained 
but the sagging barn, the shaky ell, and the firm gray 
house with its squat central chimney. 

Carol was becoming more impatient, he could see, 


“‘Let’s hurry. They’ve 


for they were putting up kitchen utensils for sale. 


The china would be next, probably. 

The lanky auctioneer stood on a porch that leaned 
against the summer kitchen in the ell. His book- 
y. keeper, a stout woman with a red face and quick- dart- 

wine: eyes, » Sat at a table near him. A growing crowd 
be gathered * in groups about the yard-where tall grass 

had been hastily mowed with a scythe for the occa- 
All the places i in the shade had been taken. 


-. 


him. ‘Other ‘summer people were there. 
could tell by the wa 


“they oe He recognized 


‘timism. of the aa fanatic. 


1 found a little heap of mowed grass and sat 
He got down beside her awkwardly and looked 
You | f 


ate 8. oO. 


My neighbor brags 


About her spouse, 
Who does odd jobs 
Around the house. 


I’ve seen his work, 
And so I nod: 
The jobs he does 
Are very odd! 


InA SINGLETON STOVALL 


‘ 


‘“Now here,’’ he said, ‘‘here is a really fine roaste 
.’ He held up a dark blue enamelware pan an: 
its cover. It was large enough to hold a big turke 
It had probably served many a Thanksgiving fea 
in the better days of that household. The thoug 
deepened his melancholy. It was awful to see is 
the fortunes of men could change, how the vitality 
the pioneer farmer could run out like the fertility | 
his land and end this way with a widow dying alon 

in a crumbling house. ; 

The bidding had started on the roaster. or 
had offered a quarter. i 
“I want a half dollar,’’ said the auctioneer in hi 
0 


Someor 


stentorian voice that carried to the outer cirele 
the crowd. ‘‘Who’ll give me half a dollar?”’ 
Apparently nobody would. Someone offered hin 
thirty-five cents. There was no higher bid, and i 
went to a buxom country woman for thirty-five cents 
Then he offered together some of the articles t 
had been left in the cupboard, the meager supp 
staples that had not been needed: sugar, salt, 
soap, syrup. A box of these things went for a dolla 
A bag of flour for fifty cents: 
When the kitchen utensils were gone, tee b 
to bring out the china and glassware. The 
it soared pretty poor stuff to Clayton M 
pretty ordinary. He looked at his wife pitying 
‘‘T told you,’’ he said. ‘‘There’s nothing he 
“You can’t tell,’? she said, with the incura 
© There ad be 
thing wonderful. . a 
— “Well,’? he said, Bie you” ands if Ts . 
scout around a bit? Maybe T’ll find some 
derful in.there that would ae it pau 
around,”’ he said ¢ - PF aS 


na, 


' 
) 
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jsink with a hand pump on the other side. Wood 
smoke had darkened walls and ceiling. The floor slid 
jerazily off to one corner. One could see it had been 
sserubbed clean by repeated washings. 

He passed through a narrow pantry, from which 
the dishes had been removed, to a dining room that 
‘had evidently been used as the living quarters by the 
Jast occupant. The furniture was nondescript: an 
‘oak table, chairs, a worn divan, an old radio. He did 
not see one valuable antique piece that would interest 
Carol. 

There was another wood stove here. And there was 
a bookease. He looked around for the books. They 
had been stacked in piles on a table and would prob- 
‘ably be sold in lots of ten or a dozen. 

Books always interested him. They told him some- 
thing about the personality and interests of the peo- 
ple who had bought them. He could remember an 
auction where an aged man had lived alone and died 
alone, surrounded by stacks and stacks of jigsaw 
puzzles and piles of cheap books, pulp stories, and 
mysteries and adventure tales. Escape from the aw- 
ful boredom of waiting for death in the wild imag- 
inings of men who pounded out a million words a 
year. The thought suddenly struck him as ironical. 


es ewe (75, | Bridge 


Here by a shaded bridge, in another day, 

Lovers walked hand in hand down the cool, dark way, 
Whispering low, lest birds in the eaves should hear 
And shatter the quiet dark, with their wings, in fear. 
Here was the musty smell of the river’s damp, 


And a patch of sun at the end like a lighted lamp. 


Barefoot, a boy could cling to the bridge’s edge 


To watch for a darting fish by the shady ledge; 


Z 


And the only sound all day was the blackbird’s tweet, 


nd the clop, on the wooden floors, of a horse’s feet. 


hese memories linger from the long ago— 


O es that a swifter world will never know. 


V ToLET EMsLIE OSLER 


Here he was, stymied—unable to write one single 
inspired word. He had written pages of drivel lately, 
and had torn them up. But there were guys who 
made a living that way, just pouring the words out 
of a typewriter. Mass production. The old familiar 
formula. It would always work, and there would al- 
ways be people to read that sort of stuff. 

As he went over to the table loaded with books, he 
could hear someone moving in the adjacent rooms. 

There were a few old leather-bound volumes, the 
leather worn like roughened wood and the paper yel- 
low and stained with age. There were three volumes 
of an ancient history by Rollins. And there was a 
book entitled Faber on the Prophecies. He picked 
it up and opened it to the title page. It had been 
printed in New York in 1811. The title almost filled 
the page. ‘‘A Dissertation on the Prophecies, that 
have been fulfilled, are now fulfilling, or will here- 
after be fulfilled . . .”’—and so it went for several 
lines. It was by the Reverend George Stanley Faber, 
vicar of Stockton on Tees. At the bottom of the 
page there was a text from the Book of Daniel: ‘‘Shut 
up the words, and seal the Book until the time of 
the end: many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased.’’ He was amused. That sounded 
like the twentieth century—many running to and fro 
and knowledge increased. He felt amused incredulity 
draw his lips into a smile. <A ridiculous notion, the 
idea that some clairvoyant prophets could predict the 
course of history. He glanced through the book and 
put it down. It wasn’t a first edition, he noticed. In 
any case, it wouldn’t have any value. 

There was a rather moth-eaten set of Shakespeare in 
three volumes, well printed but poorly bound. And 
there was the inevitable Bible, the black book, worn 
and falling apart from much reading. 

And there were a few contemporary books, some 
fiction. 


Anp THEN HE saw it, a copy of his first novel— 
The Vision Splendid, by Clayton Morris. 

He picked it up. It was dusty, and the original 
green cloth cover had faded. It looked cheap now, 
like any one of a thousand books in a secondhand 
bookstall selling for ten cents apiece. But he could 
remember how it had looked when it came to his apart- 
ment fresh from the bindery with its bright, glossy 
dust jacket. He could remember how eagerly he had 
fingered it, opening it with a strange satisfaction. 
His first book—dedicated to the memory of his mother. 

He opened it now with a different sort of inter- 
est. Inside the cover someone (probably the widow 
Peasley) had written in a fine hand—‘To Jim, with 
love, from Mother—Christmas, 1936.”’ 

It was a novel about the depression—about a man 
who had lost all of his material possessions and who 
had started over again at the bottom. And it was 
about his family, about his son who had helped him, 
It was a story of courage and faith and love, about 
people surmounting heartbreaking odds and triumph- 
ing because they had something fine within that they 
didn’t lose when everything else went. 

(Continued on page 44.) 


When yo 


O YOU HAVE decided that you are going to buy that favorite chil 

of yours a book! A book is the best gift without a doubt. Ther 
problem is which book to buy. Once in the bookstore you find yoursel 
confronted by shelf on shelf, table after table of big books, little boo 
and inbetween books. 

‘Ts that book a good one?’’ you ask yourself. ‘‘Is this one suitabl 
for Johnny? Will he like it?”’ 

Do you remember the books of your own childhood? Do you remem 
ber how you all but climbed into the pictures; how you became the heré 
and grappled with his problems, rejoiced in his victories? There i: 
magic in a childhood book. Its cardboard covers are portals to nev 
adventures. It is not a thing apart from life, but rather life itself. 4 
child and his book become one. Friendship Press, recognizing the im 
portant role of the book in the life of a child, has planned its book: 
both to meet the child’s need for excitement and beauty and to wide 
his experience by introducing him to boys and girls different from him 
self. The Christian Ierald says ‘‘Give a Friendship Press book to ¢ 
child and you give not only vivid entertainment but widened horizons.’| 

Mother, father, aunt, grandpa or teacher, you will be happy to give 
these attractive, engaging books. Church people will weleome the vivic 
picture of Christian life in other lands that many of the stories portray} 
And as for the children—well, what could be better than a magi 
carpet? Here then are books that are friendly introductions to people 
in other parts of the world, shields against prejudice, stepping stones 
to understanding. 

Let us imagine a Friendship Press bookshelf! You will find books 
many of them illustrated in color, for children of all ages and varying 
interests. q 

For the youngest there is the well-loved Nursery Series, books little 
enough to be fun to hold and with a picture in color every time you 
turn the page. The simple text tells stories that children ask for again 
and again. Let us dip into a few. 

‘Just fancy, Ah Fu had never been inside a real house! He had 
lived all his five years on a boat,’’ we read in Al Fu: The Chinese Rive 
Boy. In this delightful story Ah Fu finds a playmate. As we open 
Esa: A Intile Boy of Nazareth, we see Esa whispering into ‘‘one of the 
donkey’s long smooth ears, ‘I’m going to help Father make Baby a 
cradle!’’’ IKembo: A Little Girl of Africa, ‘‘so brown and bonny and 
just about as big as you,’ is an ideal Christmas present, as are The 
Three Camels: A Story of India, and the first of the Little Friendship 
Books series, Rosita: A Little Girl of Puerto Rico. ‘‘In Puerto Rico it 
is the three kings on their camels, instead of Santa, who traditionally 
ride across the world at Christmas time, bearing gifts to Children.’’? As 
mee story unfolds ue magic and love of Christmas comes to Rosita. _ 

or prima children, ages si io 
ah etc unre ges six to eight, there many books from 

In The Watch-Goat Boy, by Gertrude Jenness Rinden, you will dis- 
cover that J ohnny, the son of a missionary family in China, has a plan. 
If a plan is successful the Chinese goat boys will not call him ‘‘Long 
Nose’” any more or ‘‘Fish Eyes’’ or, worst of all, ‘‘Foreigner.’? His 
parents are distressed to find him cutting up his brand new overalls s 
he ean play with the tattered goat boys, but in the end you will happi 

(Continued on page 388.) aly 
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ive a book 


Give children books that will 


become their friends, helping 


them along the road to maturity 


By BRENDA DICK 


I LIVE IN TH 


Taste of fresh-picked 
strawberries, of juicy fried 
chicken and new-baked 
bread made from our ow) 
wheat, children strong and 
brown m the fresh ar anc 
sunshine—these joys 


far outweigh any drfficultie: 


of country life 


OUNTRY 


By DORIS CLORE DEMAREE 


] LIVE IN the country—and like it. I would be 
greatly disturbed were I to have to live anywhere 
else but in the country. All my life I have lived 
there. In fact, I was born in a farmhouse. I was 
married there. Our children were born in the coun- 
try. Two of them were born in the same house in 
which their father was born, and his mother before 
him. We have lived on land originally granted by 
the government to our children’s great-grandfather. 
We have lived on rented land and land we have owned 
ourselves. The acreages on which we have lived have 
ranged from more than a section of land to many 


acres. 
To be sure I have known many of the hardships, 
and some of the discouraging and disheartening ex- 


periences that can come with rural living. Many 
times I have done the family wash by hand. For 
years I carried all the water for family use from a 
pump in a yard. I have spent many evenings read- 
ing or sewing by the light of kerosene lamps, and 
many winter days keeping warm by the side of a 
coal or wood stove or fireplace. I have seen drouth 
destroy our entire corn crop of more than one hun- 
dred acres. I have known the financial loss of the 
best horse and the best cow on the place. And I 
have seen our baby chickens die by the dozens. 

But I have known the joys of the other side of the 
picture, too, and these joys far outweigh the bad 
side of country life. I have seen our country homes 
become completely modern. I have known the pride 


of sending truckloads of fine fat hogs to the market, 
the taste of fresh picked strawberries and sweetcorn, 
of juicy fried chicken, and fresh- baked bread from 
flour made from our own wheat. I have known the 
aroma of honeysuckle and sweet clover, of country 
ham sizzling on the range, and of fresh wood smoke 
in the cool summer evenings. I have seen our chil- 
dren strong and brown in the fresh air and sunshine, 
with plenty of space for play and work. 

In the country there is room to be yourself; the 
neighbors are not pushing you in the ribs from either 
side. There is quietness and room to breathe. One 
can see, and see, and see. Our present home is at 
the top of a hill sloping to the south and east. Across 
the black-top highway to the northwest is our nearest 
neighbor. To the north are other neighbors, the near- 
est a good city block away. To the east and south 
our windows look out across acres and acres of lush 
farmland, an ever-changing scene as the seasons come 
and go. God seems very near to us as we sit on 
summer evenings watching the sunset glow from the 
west touching all the earth with its beauty. No mat- 
ter how hectic the day may have been as we sit there 
we find peace and rest and the benediction of the 
Eternal. 

In the country one can catch the first faint rum- 
bling of the coming storm and there one has a box 
seat for watching the boiling clouds seething ever 
nearer, the flashing of the lightning more spectacular 
and beautiful than any man-made spectacle of ex- 
ploding lights. Then, as the winds and the rains come 
we catch their splendor, too. And as we watch we 
know, ‘‘God is not dead, nor doth he sleep,’’ for 
we see him in the mighty wonders of his universe. 


‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.’’ In the country we are aware of God’s con- 
tinuing creativity, too. Everywhere we are made 
aware of God’s miracle of life. The seeds we plant, 
water, and tend, produce in abundance. As the 
“seasons pass, the bare branches put forth leaves, flow- 
ers, and fruit. The animals conceive and produce 
others of their kind. ‘‘While the earth remaineth’’ 
we always shall be aware of this miracle and in the 
country we work to Relp make it so. 


Wr CON TINUALLY find ourselves in partnership 
_ with God. With our hands and tools we prepare the 
ground for the sowing of the seed. We work and 
_ watch and study to continually find better ways to 
care for the plants that they may produce the highest — 
iality and the greatest quantity. So it is with the 
roduction of the fruit of the tree eng oF uitey vine. 


AS 


ae tive us b eee 


_.. on the first day of school: a Dexter, Ga., 
child said to his mother: “We didn’t stay long 


today. The teachers just came in for a few 


minutes to get used to us.” 
from the NEA Journal — 


it is the rural person who produced the food. It is) 
his hands that reach out to feed the hungry whereve 
they may be—Korea, India, Germany, J apan—it mat-+ 
ters not where. 

The rural section of our land is the place, too, for 
growing children. There is room for them to grow 
without being stunted in any way, physically, emo 
tionally, mentally, or spiritually. Young bodies can} 
stretch themselves climbing hills and trees, and 
strengthen themselves with humble worth-while tasks, 
that also can develop attitudes and habits of cooper- 
ation, understanding, and loving kindness basic to} 
a world of brotherhood. There it is easy to help the} 
child grow close to God; to live abundantly. A 

A few months ago one of our secular magazines} 
contained an article with many fine pictures showing} 
how one American city was making available for the 
children not only a place to play, but also plots of 
earth for gardens, and used lumber for building 
shacks according to the needs and plans for e fh 
child. And this is good. In the country one fin 
these opportunities right at hand. What country 
child has never built a house in the crotch of a tree 
or a hideaway under the eaves of the barn, with 2a 
trapdoor and perhaps a rope ladder for seereey a ad 
charm? What country child has never dug Re: a 
planted his own small garden at the same time 
father is planting the family garden? Oh, in 
country such opportunities are only limited by th 
child’s imagination and the type of materials ava 
able. 

On the farm there are tasks for every member 
the family, not ‘‘made work’’ but real tasks, 
the time the child is barely more than a toddl 
can take a drink of water to his dad in the fiel 
carry the mail in from the box at the gate, o 
the dog, or any one of dozens of possible tas: 
he is old enough to do his share of the imy 
work that must be done. Family solidarity, - 
cooperation, security, | dependability, trustwo: 
stick-to-itiveness are all much easier to de 
the country where the setting is ideal for 
_ right Giana and. for developing: mus 


IM IS worried tonight. He isn’t saying a word. 
but a parent’s practiced eye should tell you he’s 
in a real stew. Standing there in front of the mirror 
it’s plain to anyone that his fumbling fingers are 
only fiddling with his tie. That four-in-hand ob- 
viously isn’t going to pan out. If you asked him 
right this moment, he couldn’t tell whether he is ty- 
ing his splashy Christmas present, or his shoestring. 

And all over a girl! 

Tonight he’s having his first date. Remember how 
you felt? Or was it so long ago you’ve forgotten your 
panic, your misgivings, your knocking knees? To 
others it might not seem so important, this matter of 
taking out that lively, bright-eyed girl he had so 
much fun with at the school pienic. But to Jim it’s 
a do-or-die business, and in prospect he’s sure he’s 
going to die. 

In looking ahead to this evening his feelings have 
suffered more ups and down than a flapjack; the 
questions that have been batting around in his mind 
have made his head swim. He wonders whether he’s 
taking her to the right place. What can they pos- 
sibly find to talk about? Will his slender allowance 
stretch far enough to cover the whole evening? What 
will he have to say to her father and mother when 
he calls? = 

There are a few things you might have told him, 
Dad. He’s about ready to go now, and you can’t 
saddle him at the last minute with a load of do’s 
and don’ts. This thing has hit you and Jim, a bit 
sooner than you thought it would. You kind of took 
it for granted he was always going to be a freckled 
little cub, with stick-out ears, a snub nose, and a 
erew-cut. But now it’s happened: Jim is growing 
‘up. Look at him, Dad! Sixteen, and as tall as you. 
~ Well, it’s not too late. Jim will have to muddle 
through this first date with very little coaching from 
the sidelines, but one of these days you might talk 
about what’s worrying him. Of course you can ’t feed 
counsel to him in vast chunks; gobs of advice would 
only make him gag. But when you have your next 
outing with him, you could give some prompting on 
this matter of dating. That’s a better way than hov- 
ering near with commandments just before he leaves 
to call for the girl. : 

_ Maybe you’re a little doubtful about your ability 
to tell Jim much of anything. Times have changed. 
You feel you’re out of step. When you listen to some 
the recordings he and his friends most admire, 
‘ou feel you’re out of tune. But you will have to do 


your best. 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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There are a few 
things you might have 
told him, Dad. Maybe 
youre doubtful about 
your ability—you feel 
you're out of step—but 
you ll have to 


do your best 


By WALTER L. COOK 
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A® YOU ONE of the cynies 
who scorn the observance of 
special days for sending cards of 
sentiment? Have cards for Christ- 
mas, New Year’s, Valentine’s Day, 
St. Patrick’s Day, Easter, Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day, Children’s 
Day, Independence Day, Gradua- 
tion Day, Baby’s birthday, Grand- 
ma’s golden wedding day, Rev. 
What’s - His - Name’s ordination 
wearied you to the limit of your 
patience? Is it because it costs 
money and time and seems like a 
racket ? 

Let’s not be cynical! +Family 
ties and friendship bonds are su- 
premely important, and _ they 
should be closely guarded. Card 
reminders of our thoughts and love 
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for each other are, after all, com- 
paratively inexpensive methods of 
keeping vital lifelines strong and 
healthy. Once the family lifeline 
of love frays or is cut, the mending 
of it will never be a simple mat- 
ter. Though skillful, painstaking 
‘“‘splicing’’ can make the snapped 
line strong once more, it is better 
to keep the lines of communication 
unbroken and constantly flowing. 
As a mother of four children— 
three married and one at college 
—I keep lifelines thrown out to 
them all. Except for prayer, the 
longest and strongest of these life- 
lines is the continuous stream of 
letters which we write one another. 
Never will I forget the days when 


the children, one by one, packed 


More than kisses, | 


letters mingle souls} 
| 
For thus friends 


absent speak} 


—JOHN DONNE 


off to prep-school or college. The 
pangs of loneliness and the absence 
of the youngsters, dashing in and 
out of the house, sent me to my 
desk, determined to write news of 
home life and warm words of love 
to the absentees from the home 
circle, Na 

The parents who have tended 
carefully every need and activity 
of the one-time fledglings—‘‘ Have 
you finished your egg?’’ ‘Did 


you drink your milk?’’ ‘‘Wea: 
your mittens,’’ ‘‘Brush yow 
teeth,’ ‘‘Have you said youl 


prayers?’’—cannot fail to feel the 
awful loneliness of vacant chairs 
at the table. When the last name 
tag has been sewn to the undies ¢ 
jackets or sweaters and the trunk 


MAINTAIN 
| YOUR FAMILY 


_ LIFE LINES 


By RACHEL S. BROWNE 


has been finally hoisted to the 
shoulders of the expressman, then 
come the sudden sharp pains of 
loneliness and the awakening of a 
strange new sadness. The inevi- 
table break from the family has 
come. ‘‘Job’s comforters’’ watch 
from the porch, and say, ‘‘Once 
they go to college they never come 
back!’’ Little brothers and sisters 
do grow up and become individ- 
uals in the faraway world. God 
bless ’em! 


How very important, then, are 


the letters to and from each mem- 
ber of the family! Mother, of 
course, writes most often; Dad can 
spare time to write only occasion- 
ally; Sister pampers the one who 
is away with breezy notes on pretty 
paper; Brother is frankly neglect- 
ful, for although he loves deeply, 
he hates a show of sentiment and 
writes seldom. However, by hook 
or by crook, the family letters do 
get to each other — sometimes 
passed along round-robin style, 
thus keeping that family lifeline 
strong with affection. 

I recall once, when through the 
general rush of life and new inter- 
ests, the lifeline of our scattered 
family seemed to be weakening, 
and letters became less frequent. 
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The family members had moved on 
to new and seemingly more impor- 
tant concerns, and thus slowed 
down on regular letter writing to 
each other, particularly to the 
‘‘baby’’ sister in college, who, 
doubtless was being coddled by 
doting parents! The other chil- 
dren had new responsibilities in 
homes of their own, which were 
quite enough to manage; birthdays 
and Christmases were still times in 
the family to be remembered as 
usual. The longing to see each 


other was there,’ but great dis- 


tances or flattened purses pre- 
vented family reunions, and juicy, 
fat letters gave way to brief notes. 

Then one day, without warning, 
the college sister became deathly 
ill. An alert was sent out to each 
family member: ‘‘Little sister is 
at death’s door; will you pray for 
her?’’? Like an electric shock, 
love, and tenderness, anxiety and 
remorse all rushed to show con- 
cern. The family was borne up on 
a sweeping tide of unity, loyalty, 
and understanding; the old-time 
family bonds were instantly linked 
together through this heartbreak- 
ing experience. The telephone 
wires tingled. The homestead mail- 
box was bulging with letters in the 


old familiar handwriting: ‘‘ What 
ean I do to help, Dad?’’ or, 
‘‘Here’s a little something to lift 
the financial burden, Mother; tell 
me what else I can do.’’ 

As the days of medical treat- 
ment dragged by, not only letters 
warmed each other’s hearts and 
brought courage, but a fresh circle 
of prayer was established. What 
had always before been a ‘‘habit’’ 
in family life, now became a vivid 
reality; God himself, as the Father, 
listened to his children, and an- 
swered them in his own way. Let- 
ters brought courage and hope to 
all to believe that ‘‘the fervent, 
effective prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.’’ Twelve noon was 
agreed upon as a golden hour of 
prayer. Friends joined, and even 
the stationmaster asked to be in- 
cluded in the magie circle. <A stun- 
ning blow transformed what might 
have become a cooling family inter- 
est into a flaming love for each 
other and for God. The family 
correspondence was strengthened 
and the silver cord of family 
prayer and faith was woven with | 
stronger strands, 

Once again the family love goes 
out with yearning to those going 
into military service. Stouthearted 


aL 


darlings, all! Can we fail to sat- 
isfy that plea in their eyes when 
mail time rolls around at camp? 
Letters! How hearts may be lifted 
to grapple with tough duties, in- 
spired by love, letter-borne from 
homes! Recent snapshots, home- 
town newspaper clippings, ehureh 
bulletins or jokes pack a hearty 
laugh or spark a cherished mem- 
ory. Best loved may be a box of 
cookies or a cake or some dough- 
nuts; no one gets over the thrill 
of a surprise package. The Secret 
Place may be tucked in for good 
measure. 

Letters must not stop when a 
child chooses a partner and starts 
a new home. No matter how 
happy the going away may be, the 
day will come when the new bride 
will need the assurance from her 
family that she is still a member 
of ‘‘the old home gang.” Of 
course, her Joe is the most wonder- 
ful and the most important person 
in her life, yet her own family 
roots remain, and she will miss 
each early companionship. She 
must be able to tell all the won- 
derful things about her husband, 
and will look anxiously for letters 
of response from the home folks 
about him, Hach child feels the 
same, and for a little while there 
will not be much sentimental re- 
gard for the rest of the family; 
that will return in time. Warm 
understanding and genuine in- 
timacy will pay well in days ahead. 

What fun it is, too, to corre- 
spond with grandchildren! My 
older granddaughter is a Brownie 
Scout and I assure you, to be a 
Seout is a real matter! It costs 
money to buy a nice trim uniform, 
but a Brownie can learn to cook 
things good enough to serve at sup- 
per, and she ean be helpful around 
the house too—dusting, hanging 
out some of the washing, taking 
care of small brother, making her 
own bed and oh, lots of things. Be- 
sides eating those luscious straw- 
bervies from the garden, she can 
help weed the plants. Now, how 
in the world do I know all this? 
Why, Patsy and I write letters to 

each other. Every once in a while 
I receive a small, painstakingly 
written envelope with a chatty let- 
ter inside, telling me the news of 


her mother and daddy and Bobby 
and the dog, ‘‘Only we don’t have 
him anymore, Grandma, because 
Mother gets the sniffles, just like 
you.”? Third-grade doings of 
ereat consequence bring back mem- 
ories of my own third grade, when 
the boy beside me brought me but- 
terscotch balls! At Christmas time 
Patsy and Bobby and their parents 
came to our house to help us make 
merry. Many arrangements of 
secrecy were planned through our 
letters to Patsy, so the greatest fun 


Habit is a cable; we weave 
a thread of it every day, 


and at last we cannot break 


it. 


Horace Mann. 


and surprise would result when 
Santa Claus arrived. 

Recently I opened an envelope 
from California and found a very 
funny valentine from my wee doll 
of a granddaughter, who had just 
learned to print her own name— 
‘““BUNNY.’’ She and I correspond 
regularly. I have special paper to 
use when writing to my small fry 
and I print every word plainly. 
To illustrate some special sen- 
tences, I draw pictures, and on the 
envelope I often follow my return 
address with a laughing moon, just 
for fun. Back come answers in 
zigzag scribbles, but it is very 
plain to me what has been said 
and ‘described, so I answer, in 
printed fashion, the questions and 
chatter that I have ‘‘read.”’ _Al- 
though we see each other but sel- 
dom, it is through letters, often 
containing recent snapshots, that 
we keep warm love for each other, 
and never feel distant or shy when 
we do meet. 

Almost anyone can draw, at least 
enough to show Ree a thing j is sup- 


posed to look. That is what ‘‘our 
tribe’? does when a new hat or a 
dress or a piece of furniture is the 
current bit of excitement. I’ll ad4 
mit that most of my illustrations| 
are hilariously funny or complete 
mysteries, but that makes letters} 
more interesting and _ definite 
bonds. Letters made up of ecut- 
outs from magazines 1s a gay way) 
to show a spirit of fun, especially; 
to one who is invalided, as it oe-+ 
cupies his mind in figuring it out. 
I find pictures of animals or oral 
people or funny characters or birds) 
or flowers or maybe a fairy tale in- 
cident and put them in the places 
of words or phrases in the letter,! 
and the letter becomes a game. 
Photography as a hobby can be} 
a powerful and vivid line of com- 
munication. Skill can easily be} 
aequired, and modern cameras 
make an amateur look like a master 
of the trade. Black and white 
snapshots, movies, and kodachrome 
slides make exciting contacts and 
keep a growing record of the fam- 
ily activities and progress. Soon 
a treasure chest is full of pictures, 
showing children and grandchil- 
dren in their own homes, laughing, 


playing, swimming, eating, or 
motoring. At Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, or on anniversaries 


what picture showings can be held! 
Then too, the recording machines 
now available make it possible to 
get a good supply of voice or in- 
strumental recordings of family 
talent. A special album of these 
can be kept, and all the scattered 
members of the family, although 
absent, can.come into the parents’ : 
living room, talking, singing, or 
performing on an_ instrument. 
When we make a recording, we 
make five of the same one, that 
each child and we may have one. 
So also the telephone and the 
telegraph are miraculous means. of 
keeping the family lifeline in go 
repair, and bringing that an 
touch of love to each other. Time 
is so fleeting and love is So com- 
pelling, let us not suppress our ¢ p- 
portunities on special days to sent 
that message of appreciation or af 
fection. Who knows?—that ver 
message may bolster the faintir 
spirit of the one so dear, at a ecru 
cial time, known only to the readeé 
—a message from God himself. 


HESE ARE DAYS when we speak frankly of 

many things which but a few years ago were con- 
sidered taboo. The funeral is one of these avoided 
subjects, but we believe that in this enlightened age 
we might even dare to write of that. 

Being a minister, I have frequent occasion to be 
in the presence of death. While my real interest is 
to make sure that those leaving this life are prepared 
for eternity, I am constantly reminded that the ones 
left behind are helpless and confused. At such a 
time as this, when the bewildered ‘‘nearest of kin”’ 
are barely qualified to carry on the ordinary work 
of life because of emotional strain, it is demanded of 
them that they make decisions in fields where they 
have had no experience, and the load is frequently 
greater than they are able to bear. 

Death is not a pleasant subject. Perhaps it is 
because of this that so few give the matter any pre- 
vious consideration. It is usually the thing which 
we do not understand that we fear the most, and the 
fact that we have closed our minds to thoughts of 
anything related to death makes the strain all the 
greater when we come face to face with its problems. 

When death strikes in the home it is rather late to 
decide wisely upon an undertaker. What happens is 
often something like this: The yellow section of the 
telephone directory is turned to and a beautiful ad 
strikes the eye which reads, ‘‘A Lovely Funeral, 
$60.00 and up.’’ We begin thinking somewhat after 
this fashion, ‘‘If any kind of a funeral can be pur- 
chased for $60.00 then with double that amount I 
should get something pretty good.”’ 

The funeral director is then called and the body 
removed to the mortuary. It is not until the next 
morning at the ten o’clock conference with the mor- 
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By LEONARD H. PRENTICE 


A minister's frank 
discussion of the 
financial aspects 


of funeral arrangements 


tician that the rude awakening comes. The $60.00 
casket 1s shown us reluctantly and we turn away 
quickly with a sick feeling. Even the $200.00 one 
is so crude in appearance that it is far from accept- 
able. We end up by buying a $450.00 casket, a 
$200.00 cemetery lot, and paying $35.00 for a blanket 
of flowers. 

Now these amounts are not out of line, but for 
those who are wholly inexperienced and have been 
misled by questionable advertising, they conclude that 
they are being ‘‘taken for a ride.’’ To change mor- 
ticians now, they feel, would dishonor their loved 
one, so they pay the bill but are inwardly resentful. 

The fact of the matter is that we have been charged 
a standard price and probably could have done little 
better elsewhere. If we knew in advance that many 
funerals run from $500.00 to $1,000.00 we would be 
much more happy with eur purchase. The national 
average of funeral expense, by the way, is said to 
be slightly over $400.00. 

In fairness to those who advertise a low priced 
funeral, it should be said that while a $60.00 funeral 
is an impossibility yet, when requested, these com- 
panies will actually go through with the transaction 
although it means a dollars and cents loss to them 
of about $150.00. Many companies even have a policy 
of never turning a person away because of lack of 


ACTS AND FIGURES 


ON THE FUNERAL 
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funds, although in some instances it means footing 


the entire bill. These losses are simply chalked up 


to advertising. 

Overselling is not the exception in the funeral 
service, in fact many customers even oversell them- 
selves. People are grief stricken. They are not in 
a physical or mental condition to make an intelligent 
decision and they have the feeling that this is the 
only thing they can do for their departed loved one. 
A few morticians actually encourage their clients 
to make a cheaper purchase. This takes strength of 
character that is seldom found in other lines of busi- 
ness. When, for instance, have we seen a car dealer 
urging a prospect to make a cheaper selection than 
the one he has set his choice on? 

A funeral should be in keeping with the departed 
person’s station in life. A King Tut funeral on the 
salary of a dime-store clerk is hardly logical. Many 
people have had their first limousine ride at a funeral 
service, and after that costly hour of splurging and 
splendor have gone back to the old tenament to pay 
back those dollars by the penny. 

A little study of these problems now, while the 
mind is clear and untroubled, will prove of inesti- 
mable value when that tragic hour comes. Why not 
sit down now and in a few quiet moments decide 
what the wise steps would be in the event of death? 

The first consideration is spiritual. Have I made 
all the-preparation I wish to make concerning the 
eternal state of my soul? The second consideration 
should relate to the well-being of those who are left 
behind. Is my will in proper condition? Is my in- 
surance adequate? Are there things which I wish 
my loved ones to know before I leave? Is my bank 
account so arranged that those left behind would 
have immediate access to the necessary funds? What 
about funeral insurance? 


A great deal of funeral insurance is being sold to- 
day. It has proved to be a real boon to many, but 
we would urge those buying such insurance to make 
sure they know exactly what they are getting, for we 
have seen cases where the insured was misled to be- 
lieve that a fine funeral had been provided for when 
in truth, as we later saw, the casket included was 
not at all acceptable. 


The mortician, the casket, and the burial lot or 
vault also present questions that are worthy of ad- 
vance consideration. 

It would be wise to observe, at the next funerals 
you attend, something of the director, noting egpe- 
cially his methods and equipment. If possible avoid 
selecting one with too large a business for such funer- 
als are often conducted on an assembly-line basis. 
In such a place a mimeographed sheet is printed each 
day showing the time and place of each funeral. 
Everything must go like clockwork for time is 
limited, and woe to the minister who has an extra 
word to say, or the loved one who wishes another 
moment with the dead. 


To intelligently select a casket it is only necessary 
to visit the display room in the mortuary. The at- 
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Concerning a P rodigal 


Common Sense said: “Let him suffer; 


Firmly let the black ox tread.” 


Grace said: “If he comes Ill give him 


Welcome, yes, with board and bed.” 


Long stood Kindness in the doorway, 


Hoping he might chance to pass. 


Love went after him to world’s end, 


Barefoot over broken glass. 


JULIA W. WOLFE 


tendant will not be shocked at your request and in 
most instances you will find a ecard on each casket 
giving the complete cost of the funeral (except grave, 
clothing, and flowers) when using that particular 
casket. 

Most caskets look alike when closed with the excep- 
tion of the flat-topped and the square-cornered 
“‘State.’’? The half-couch design adds to a casket’s 
attractiveness, but is an expensive addition in view 
of the brief time it is open to be seen. The extra 
cost of this item runs about $35.00. . 

A great variety of the more costly caskets is also 
offered, including the beautiful full-couch model 
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A good storyteller isa person who ee 
a good memory and hopes other people 


haven't. 


Irving Cobb. 


which gives the appearance of the body lying upon a 
lovely couch. In all, prices generally run from about 
$250.00 to $1,200.00 with a few prices as high as 
$10,000.00. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that this includes the removal of the body to the mor- 
tuary, embalming, composing, reposing room, lim: 
ousines, hearse, motorcycle escort, and the conduct- 
ing of the funeral. Adding to this the cost of the 
casket, it can easily be seen that the funeral is far 
from being all profit to the undertaker. In fact most 
morticians have an actual cost through depreciation 
of expensive equipment and the maintenance of their 
staff and other costs of at least $150.00 on every 
funeral, entirely apart from the cost of the casket. 


Contrary to popular belief, caskets are not cheaply 
made. Materials and workmanship are the best and 
the skilled craftsmen who are employed have a pride 
in their work equal in many eases to the makers of 
musical instruments. There may, however, be some 
exceptions to this rule, for I was told by one factory 
manager that some small competitive manufactures 
use a very low grade of lumber and even tack _eard- 
board over the knot holes. This could easily be 
found by asking the undertaker to open the casket 
and pull back the floor covering, which he will be 
more than happy to do if his merchandise is good. 
It is doubtful that this practice is prevalent for in the 
several factories visited only the best quality of red- 
wood was used, even for the county cases. Redwood 
is far superior to other kinds of woods for this par- 
ticular purpose due to its unusual ability to with- 
stand the destructive effect of moisture. 

The next choice to be made is related to the inter- 
ment of the body. Three types are offered; inter- 
ment in a cemetery, placing in a vault in a mausoleum, 
and cremation. 


If a cemetery is chosen a lot must be purchased, 
and many wisely buy a family plot long in advance 
of its need. The ‘‘Memorial Park’’ type of cemetery 
is rapidly gaining in popularity. Unsightly tomb 
stones are not permitted, the grave being marked by 
a small bronze plate set flush with the ground and 
the result is a beautiful park of rolling green with 

a cheerful rather than a depressing atmosphere. 
_ In the crowded cities where burial space is at a 
premium, mausoleums are available. This provides 
for perpetual care of beautiful erypts placed in marble 
halls that are almost breath taking in their splendor. 
This is the most expensive form of burial with the 
lowest priced crypts (usually near the ceiling) cost- 
ing something like $250.00 and others running as 
‘high as $4,000.00. 
For those desiring a vault, a very fine sealed cement 
vault for use in a cemetery burial can be purchased 
in some localities for as little as $60.00. In some 
ways this has advantages over the mausoleum, for 
earthquakes cannot damage it and at least one make 
provides a unique osmotic action which permits mois- 
‘ture to leave the vault but will not allow it to enter, 
Cremation, on the other hand, is less expensive and 
is being used more and more in the crowded metro- 
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politan areas. This is a reduction of the body by 
intense heat to a handful of ashes, and the costs 
usually run about $40.00 for the use of the erematory. 
The moderately priced urns for the ashes cost from 
$10.00 to $50.00. 

In the event of death in the family the first wise 
thing to do is to call your minister. He has had a 
great deal of experience in these matters and is anx- 
ious to help you in this difficult experience. If you 
have no chureh affiliation do not hesitate to call the 
minister of your choice nevertheless. It will not be 
considered an imposition and he will be able to give 
you real help. 


With consideration given in advance to the details, 


the funeral service may be a real comfort to those 
who remain. 


sae ee Ae Dirt Chie 


Junior’s fast at getting grimy— 
Why, in hardly any time, he 
Has his visage and his pudgy 


Hands appearing dark and smudgy. 


Mother, his disgruntled viewer, 
Calls the little rascal to her, 
And, expressing disapproval, 


Works awhile on dirt-removal. 


Freshly polished, Junior trudges 


Off in quest of bigger smudges! 


_ 
a 


RicHarp J. WHEELER————__—_—_- 
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F COURSE kids like me!’’ you tell yourself. 
O ‘‘Pidn’t Cousin Margaret’s baby come to me 
when he wouldn’t go to any of the other relatives ? 
And don’t I treat the neighborhood bunch to ice cream 
cones ?’’ 

It’s true, very few of us are such ogres that ehil- 
dren actively dislike us—though almost every neigh- 
borhood has at least one grumpy resident on whose 
lawn the gang treads in mortal fear. Yes, let’s do 
grant that we are not mean persons, that we do try 
to be nice to boys and girls, that we welcome their 
friendship. 

How many of us win that friendship? A child’s 
friendship is marked by trust, confidence, sharing 
secrets and jokes, and a lighting up of eyes just at 
being near the favored one. Do you bring that light 
into a child’s eyes, or are you just Robbie’s mother 
or father? Do children really and deeply like you? 

To answer that question, it is necessary to ask some 
more: 

“Do you make your children’s friends feel that 
you’re glad they’ve come to your house, or do you 
say the minute the door is closed, ‘Now, go right to 
the basement to play and don’t mess things up’? 

“Do you say on summer evenings, ‘You children 
go play on a vacant lot somewhere—I’ve had a hard 
day.’ 

EDo you sometimes gather your child and_ his 
friends around and read to them? 

“Do you ever say, ‘Sure, deal me a hand—lI’ll play 
flinch with you.’ 

““Do you seold your child and his playmates for 
every bit of misbehavior? 


back yard playground? 
f ‘‘Do you blame the neighbor child instead of your 
own before you find out all the facts? 
“Do you say things either in fun or temper to a 
5 child that you wouldn’t say to an adult?’’ 

But you protest as your conscience prods you on 
uo of these points, ‘‘I have a lot of work to do. 
I do get tired. Children need to learn to behave. The 
neighbor’ s children usually are to blame. Anyway, 
children don’t hold things ESS you—they’ re so 
forgiving. ye 
ce Of course you have work to do. 


But what ri 


Seen Kindlines aut patience, 


vionableness with small 


“Do you run out to settle every argument in your 


“more Beene than nePie Sous child and his | 


; —that she flies off and says thing 
aceon forgive h her, because i 


Friendship 1s an 

equal thing—whether 
among children or | } 

adults. Trust, con- 
fidence, sharing 

are its rewards, “= 
How many can 


claim the friend- 


ship of children? 


; =~ 
to judge Mrs. Smith or r Mr. Brown on some unp) 
incident and to hold it forever against h 


Of course, you know that i is just Mrs 


By FRANCES DUNLAP HERON 


_ The grass was high, the lawn mower dull. When 
_ Al showed momentary hesitation, Mr. D shook his fist 
and warned, ‘‘ Your dad said you should do whatever 
I told you.”’ As the two boys perspiringly struggled 
with the lawn mower, Mr. D ealled laughingly to his 
neighbor, ‘‘Look at my concentration camp!’’? 
Al never has forgotten the humiliation of that ex- 
perience. Six years later he still can say no good 
_ thing about Mr. D or any of his family—even though 


a other unpleasant relationship has occurred. 


Some adults have another mistaken idea—that they 
ean buy children’s friendship with candy or a big 
party once a year. What children crave is all-the- 
year warm, personal interest, even-tempered toler- 
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hild’s friends like you? 


They recognize genuine 
é put on bP) 


ance, good-natured joking. 
simplicity. and comradeship. You can’t 
with them. 

Nor should you wish to. For the returns you get 
from their friendship will far outweigh what you 
give. Keeping in touch with the faith, frankness and 
naturalness of childhood provides a tonic for the 
adult mind and soul. The feeling of self-confidence 
and uplift you get when a youngster singles you out 
and calls across the street, “‘Hi, Mr.—or Mrs.— 
Blank!’’ can brighten a dull day. The increased un- 
derstanding of children that comes from sharing ex- 
periences with them keeps you young in spirit and 
enables you better to meet the problems of your own 
Sue and Robbie. 

Finally, you grow in the respect and admiration 
of your own offspring. There’s nothing that so sets 
up Sue or Robbie as to have a young friend exclaim, 
‘‘Your Mom and Dad are swell!”’ 


QUT OFT 


NE MORNING while mother was busy in the 
kitchen, Donald, who was usually very quiet, was 
being very noisy. He sang, he talked loudly, he 
nearly yelled. It was rather disturbing to Mother, eae 
who was trying to measure accurately, so she called, . ay 
‘To you have to be so noisy, Donald ?”’ The child who has, 
‘‘Sure,’’? was the answer, ‘‘I have to. I’m mak- 
ing a joyful noise unto the Lord.”’ through literature, 
Surprised at such an answer, Mother murmured, ? 
‘Well, so you are.’’ Sometime later she remembered : ; 
the book she had brought home for him from the the opportunity to 
church convention. One of his favorite pictures ‘ a9 . 
showed a group of children, both black and white, 
singing and playing instruments with the expressions 
of radiant joy only children’s faces can show. The i 
opposite page began with the verse ‘‘Make a joyful ; = 
noise ae the Lord.” oh forge his vocabulary ; 
The book had been read very often and, although 
put aside for sometime, had left impressions that came develop his powers 
finally to the expression from the little boy. 
During the summer a family vacation trip was 


enrich his imagination, 


taken just over the state line into Wisconsin, where of reasoning, 1s 

the famed dairy herds were quietly grazing on the : ee 

rounded green hillsides. Tur fr h . ae aS 
g urning from the scene of the child who will < 


perfect peace to his mother and father, as he sat be- 
tween them on his high box, Donald said, ‘‘ ‘The Lord 


~ 


is my shepherd’; help me to say that, Daddy.’’? No likely ha m ; ee 
more perfect comment could have been made about A oe 

the picture before them, so the entire family recited > = 

it together. Except that the picture in his book . sensitive to worship ee 


showed. sheep instead of cows, the scene was the same 
as the one in Donald’s book on the page opposite the = ‘ 
_ Twenty-third Psalm. —— aed [ers and — 
efor Christmas his Gee sister was . Practicing . 
ical reading to be gi t the 


} ‘ _ ray oye ; tg eee 


3B 
4 


effort in keeping track of such expenditures over a 
period of time is evidence enough that a few good 
books on birthdays, for Christmas, and as souvenirs 
of trips or special occasions will build a library that 
_will give richness beyond all measure. 


iT THESE CAN be supplemented by magazines or pa- 
pers. It is a thrill for any child to hear his question 
“Any mail for me?’’ answered with ‘‘Yes, your pa- 
‘per came. Let’s hurry with the dishes so you can 
read it.’? Nothing quite takes the place of mail in 
‘one’s own name. 

~ Mothers with full schedules for busy families will 
find the few moments spent each day listening or 
reading to children well repaid. Older children can 
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By CHRISTIE MONSON 


read to the younger ones. Dishes can be scalded and 
drained, plastic mats used at the table, and short 
euts that do not interfere with family health and 
well-being can be used to gain more time for telling 
stories, reading books, discussing pictures, or helping 
children memorize verses during the years when re- 
ceptive minds make the task so much easier than later. 

When the second grader gets up earlier than any- 
one else on a Saturday morning to read his book by 
himself, and when daughter makes the choice of a 
good magazine as her gift rather than the fur and 
muff set her friends are getting, you know a lifetime 
habit has been established that will build an abun- 
dant life. 
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G); Floor (here 


The out-of-doors is like a church; 
The ceiling the blue sky; 

The aisles the rows of lovely trees, 
That stand so straight and high. 


The carpet is the soft, green grass, 
With flowers here and there; 

The singing choir—the happy birds: 
The carols fill the air. 


The windows are the sunset sky, 
Stained red and gold and blue. 
I feel God’s love around me here 
In outdoor church, don’t you? 


—HLLEN HE. FRASER? 


Gr Seay cid} 


Our dear church was built 

With love and work and prayer, 
So that all the neighbors 

Might find welcome there. 


—AvuTHOR UNKNOWN 


GS Chasch 


Our church is such a lovely place, 
With windows like soft-colored lace, 
And with a ceiling far and high 
All spread out like our roof of sky. 


They have the sweetest music there, 
Such pleasant talk and quiet prayer. 
I know I like God’s holy day, 

And in his church I like to pray. 


—Frances McKinnon Morton? 


P. rayer 


Dear God, thank you for our church. Thank you for 

all the people who help in the work of the church. 

Heip us to find ways to share in the life of our 
_ church. Amen. 


*From Sing, Children, Sing. Copyrich’ 
Thomas. Used by permission. ate alie wha ney oe! 


*From Story World. Used i 
Baptist Publication Society, by permission of The American 
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It is recorded in Luke that when Jesus was 
a baby, Mary and Joseph took him to the tei 
‘“‘to do for him according to the custom of 
late 


—Luke 2238 


The significance of this act for us today see 
be in Mary and Joseph’s belief in the import 
of doing as soon as possible everything which 
contribute to a right relationship of the chil 
God. Though we have no actual account 0 
childhood of Jesus, we are confident that h 
tended the synagogue school regularly and ~ 
to services of worship. 

When he was twelve years old, you reme 
he went with his parents to Jerusalem. Ther 
became separated from them. They searched 
out and found him in the temple ‘‘sitting a 
the teachers, listening to them and asking 
questions. ’’ 


—Luke 2:4 


We have a still later account of his freq 
visits to the synagogue. 

‘‘And he came to Nazareth, where he had 
brought up; and he went to the synagogue, a 
custom was, on the sabbath day. And he : 
up to read.”’ 


. —Luke 4 zl 


These references in the accounts of the lif 
Christ give us a pattern to follow in’ meeting 
obligations and opportunities which we have in 
Christian nurture of our own children. ~— 

If the church is important in our own lives, 
likely to be important in the lives of our child 
Children are quick to sense attitudes. If b 
in church on Sunday morning is. more impor 
than sleeping late after a busy Saturday ev: 
our children will be aware of this. 

‘‘Now you are the body of Christ and ind 
ually members of it. And God has appointe 
the church first apostles, second prophets, 
teachers, then workers. . .’’ 


1 Corinthians 12 :27-2 


§ Aildren é 


OUR CHURCH 


ere are tasks in the church for all who are 
ng to serve. The manner in which we, as 
ats, accept responsibilities and tasks of service 
influence, perhaps unconsciously, our children. 
s accept a responsibility cheerfully and, when- 
possible, include the younger members of our 
ly in the project, the happy experience will 
the children to want to participate in larger 
greater services. 

ie attitudes we display in church will be ob- 
d by our children also. The concern we have 
ts beauty and cleanliness, the reverence we 
in the service of worship, the way we par- 
ate in song and in prayer, the spirit in which 
ive our tithes and offerings, the welcome we 
id to strangers and visitors, the friendliness 
lisplay toward each other, all of these and 


7 others, reflect our feelings toward the church” 


1 more than anything we say. In many cases, 
eelings will be mirrored in the attitudes of our 
ren toward the church. 

is often easy to feel a concern and be active 
e work of the church at home, but it may be 
ult for the needs of other churches to be 
lized. As the sea that has no outlet became 
lead’’ sea, so a local church with no outreach 
ot long survive. Let us not forget the wider 
eh even as we serve our local church and 


Enter into his gates with thanksgiving 
And into his courts with praise: 

Give thanks unto him, and bless his name.’’ 
: —Psalm 100 :4. 


ildren often get the idea that the church be- 
sto adults. It belongs to children, too. It is 
important that they feel they belong now. 
lace of their own; happy times at church; 
dly relationships with the minister, sexton, 
“s and others; a familiarity with the build- 
tories, prayers and songs they understand 
all help to make them feel a part of the ehureh 
e the church become the vital part of their 
should be. It is hoped that the poems, 
and songs on this page will guide you and 
ildren in thoughts about your church. 


WeGe: He eee 


O God 


For the church, to us so dear, 


For the church bells ringing 


clear, 


For all churches far and near, 


We give thee thanks, O G 


For thy tender love and ca 


od. 


re, 


For thy work in which we share, 
For sincere and honest prayer, 


We give thee thanks, O G 


For the music, soft and swee 
For the old friends that we 
For the new friends that we 

We give thee thanks, O G 


od. 


t, 
greet, 
meet, 
od. 


In the churches, large and small, 
In the churches, low and tall, 


In the churches, one and all, 
We give thee thanks, O G 


—.JUANITA Pu 


od. 


RVIS 


“I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord.” 


—PSALM 


; (OY Cres 


122:1 


Our church proclaims God’s love and care 
To all who work and worship there, 

Who sing together hymns of praise, 

And prayers of glad thanksgiving raise. 


Her hands reach out in service through 
Kind, helpful deeds that Christians do 
To show God’s children of every land 

The world of love that He has planned. 


Gladly we come our praise to si 


ng, 


And gifts of friendly service bring; 


We, too, would know God's love 


and care, | 


And work and joy with others share. 


—Mapsent NIEDERMEYER® 


We have a happy time, a happy time at church. 
We have a happy time, a happy time at church. 
We are glad for our church. 

We are glad for our church. 


Thank you, God.* 


3Copyright 1940 by Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 


tion. Used by permission. 


‘Nursery Song. From Learning in the N 
B. McCallum, Bethany Press, 1944. 
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PINK BREAD 


It was the most 
delicious thing in 
the whole world, 


Broken Arrow thought 


| BS ARROW’S house looked like a very big 
box set upside down on the dusty ground. But 
the box was not made of wood. It was made of mud 
bricks, baked hard in the sun which shone nearly 
all year there. The flat roof worked well enough, 
because in New Mexico it did not rain often. 


Broken Arrow thought it a very fine house. It had 
a door painted bright blue and the frames of the win- 
dows were yellow. It was one of the best houses in 
the village. 

It was a beautiful house inside, too. Broken Ar- 

row’s father had painted pictures of Indians and 
animals all around the walls. Broken Arrow’s mother 
had woven bright-colored blankets to sit upon and 
sleep under. There were neither beds nor tables nor 
chairs in the house, but Broken Arrow and his father 
and mother and little sister did not miss them. They 
sat on the floor and slept on the floor and squatted 
on the floor when they ate. 
' The only things in the house which we would call 
furniture were three fine big painted chests at one 
end of the room. This was where Broken Arrow’s 
mother kept dried corn. 

“‘Bring me some red corn from the chest,’? Broken 
Arrow’s mother told the little boy one afternoon. ‘‘I 
will make piki bread for our supper.’’ Willow 
Branch, Broken Arrow’s mother, did not say it just 
that way, for instead of English she spoke in the lan- 
guage of the Pueblo Indians. 


Nearly everyone in the village talked in that lan- 
guage, because everyone in the village was an Indian. 
Even the schoolteacher, who had been away to col- 
lege, and spoke English as well as anybody, used the 
ling aeblo tongue when she talked to her neighbors. 


ag!) Story by 


ELEANOR HAMMOND 


Many of the old people did not know English, though | 
all the school children were learning it. 

‘‘Piki bread! Pink bread!’’ Broken Arrow said| 
joyfully. ‘‘That’s the bread I like best of all. Lots} 
better than the white flour bread you bake in the} 
big brick oven outside the house on baking day.’’ 

‘‘T like pink bread best, too,’’ Corn Flower, his 
little sister, cried. 

‘“Then hurry up and get me a bowl full of red | 
corn,’’ their mother said. 

When Broken Arrow brought the pottery bowl 
filled with dry kernels of red corn, his mother poured| 
some of them on her flat grinding stone. She rolled| 
and crushed the kernels with another piece of smooth 
rock until they were ground into fine corn meal. 
Then she ground some more kernels and some more 
until there was enough meal in a bowl for making 
pink bread. Because it was made from red corn, 
the meal was pink instead of white or yellow. 

Willow Branch stirred in water until the corn 
meal was a thick paste. She had already made the 
fire in the fireplace and now the baking stone was hot 
enough. 

Broken Arrow and Corn Flower watched as their 
mother carefully brushed all the ashes off the flat 
stone and as she patted the dough into thin round 
cakes on it. In a few minutes the first cakes were 


baked. They were the shape of pancakes but thinner 
and much more crisp. 


W intow BRANCH picked up one and’ made 
into a crisp, delicious pink roll. It was still warm 
when Broken Arrow took it in his hand. He munehed 
happily. 

‘‘Nothing is so good as pink bread! I wish we had 
it every day for supper,’’ the little boy said between 
big bites. 

In a few minutes his mother handed him a second 
roll of pink corn bread. Broken Arrow opened his 
mouth. Then he closed it without taking a bite. : 


‘‘T think I will take this piece to my friend, Buffalo 
Calf. His mother has been sick. She has not be 
well enough to make pink bread, so Buffalo Calf wo 
like some even more than I would.’’ ule 

‘“‘That_is a good idea,’’ his mother said. “Wait 
and I will fill a basket with pink bread for you to 
take to Buffalo Calf’s family.’’ 


In a few minutes the basket was ready and Broker 
Arrow carried it toward his friend’s house. He fe 
happy munching a delicious piece of pink bread ané 
carrying the present to Buffalo Calf’s house. Pink 
bread seemed to taste even better than usual beea Is 
he could share the treat with his friends. 


HEARTE 


STUMBLE-DAY 


in piney forest 


Cuddle Bear could 


not forget the look 
on Cinnamon’s face. 
How could he make 


amends? 


MXHERE!’’ Cuddle Bear sighed, as he dropped the 
— last pine cone onto the pile at the outside corner 
of his play spot. 

“That is good enough for today.’’ 

Cuddle Bear stood looking. His play spot was a 

level place on the hillside behind the old mine. Three 
large rocks made walls about it. Its roof was the 
overhanging limb of a large pine tree. 
- That pine-tree roof kept out the sun and rain. But 
that pine-tree roof also kept dropping pine cones on 
the floor. Every day Cuddle Bear had to pick them 
up. 

Cuddle Bear really intended each day to take the 
pine cones down to the old mine and put them in Big 
Brown Bear Mama’s basket by the fireplace. But 
each day lately there had been something that seemed 
more important—fishing with Johnny Beaver or 
blackberry hunting. 


, 


ecronen, 
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And today—well, today was a lovely sleeping fall 
day, just right to go looking for pinon nuts. 

So once again Cuddle Bear was leaving the pine 
cones on the pile. And that pile was getting pretty 
high. Cuddle Bear stood looking at it before he 
started off. 

Then, all in a minute, something happened. 

Slap! went the limb of the thimbleberry bush at 
his side. Slap! right against his cheek. 

Crash! Something big and brown and furry fell 
into the play corner. It frightened Cuddle Bear. 

Then he saw that it was Cinnamon Bear. And ker- 
plunk! Cinnamon Bear had dropped right on top 
of the pine cone pile. 

Scitter, scatter went the pine cones all over the 
floor again. Not only those that Cuddle Bear had 
picked up that morning but all that he had picked 
up the morning before and the morning before that. 

‘‘Cinnamon Bear!’’ Cuddle Bear squealed as he 
watched the pines roll about, ‘‘Look what you have 
done!’’ 5 

‘‘Oh, but Cuddle Bear,’’ Cinnamon Bear scrambled 
up and rubbed his elbows, ‘‘I could not help it. I 
stumbled on something.’”’ 

‘‘Well, why don’t you look where you are going?”’ 
Cuddle Bear was cross as could be. ‘‘You just get 
out of here and go on home.”’ 

The minute the words were spoken, Cuddle Bear 
was sorry. He really did not want Cinnamon Bear 
to go home at all. In fact, Cuddle Bear had been 
just about ready to go after Cinnamon Bear so that 
they could go hunting pinon nuts together. 

But one word of crossness can so easily grow into 
two. 

And now Cuddle Bear was even more dismayed to 
hear Cinnamon Bear answer right back. 

‘“All right, Cuddle Bear of Piney Forest, I will go 
home. I did not mean to spill your old pine cones 
and you know it. Besides, it hurt, too.”’ 


a Story by 
ANNE M. HALLADAY 
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Then slap, went the thimbleberry bush once again. 
And onee again, Cuddle Bear stood alone in his play 
spot as it flew back. 

Stomp, stomp, stomp! Cuddle Bear could hear Cin- 
namon Bear’s feet going up the path on the other 
side. 

‘Oh!’ Cuddle Bear wanted to ery out, ‘‘Cinnamon, 
come on back.’’? But Cuddle Bear did not. He just 
gave the scattered pine cones one last look and 
snorted. 

“Tl go by myself and I’ll get a whole lot of 
pinon nuts.”’ 

Cuddle Bear did find many pinon nuts. The cold 
fall nights had snapped the cones and opened them. 
One little pine tree on the side of Stony Hill was 
heavy with them. Cuddle Bear filled his basket and 
pockets besides. 


Bor IN spite of all this he was not a happy little 
bear. He could not stop the sorry feeling that kept 
growing inside him. He could not forget the hurt 
look that had come into Cinnamon Bear’s face as he 
rubbed his side and arm. 

Although perhaps Cuddle Bear did not know it, 
as he walked home with his load of pinon nuts he 
somehow wanted to do one nice thing to make up for 
his bad day. 

So he stopped at Grandpa Grizzly’s cave. 

‘*Grandpa Grizzly !’’ Cuddle Bear called outside the 
door. ~ ‘‘I brought you some fresh pinon nuts,’’ he 
said as Grandpa Grizzly came to look out. 


‘Why, Cuddle Bear! How good of you! Don” 
you want to come in and put them on the shelf for 
me?’’ 

Of course Cuddle Bear did. He started up thd 
step. But just as he walked inside the door, some 
thing caught his foot. Cuddle Bear grabbed at the 
door but too late. 

Whisk! went the basket out of his paw. Flop} 
Cuddle Bear dropped to the floor of the cave on hi | 
round little stomach. 

And for the second time that day things went 
scittering about him. Not only the pinon nuts but 
other things besides. 

For Cuddle Bear’s basket had hit Grandpa 
Grizzly’s shelf and knocked things east and west. 

‘‘Oh!’’ Cuddle Bear stood up and looked about aj 
the mess he had made. ‘‘I did not mean to. | 
stumbled.’’ 

‘‘Stumbled? I should say you did. Did it huri 
you? That old board by my door is a trouble maker 
It catches me once in a while.’ S 

‘‘Oh, but—’’ Cuddle Bear was a little frighten 
He expected scolding words from Grandpa Grizzly. | 


Bout GRANDPA Grizzly did not scold. ee | 
Grandpa Grizzly came over and brushed Cuddle Bea 
off. | 
‘‘Never mind one bit about that shelf. It needec 
straightening up anyway. Now will be just a gooc 
time to do it. And by the time it is in order every} 


‘‘T know you did not mean to do it.”’ 


~The title of each of these books needs a number to 


complete it. If you can supply the correct numbers, 


; they will add to a total of 51,091. 


t Tale of Cities by Charles Dickens 
2. — on the, Hoof by Zane Grey | 
oa 3. FHiitoe of — Gables by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
& 4, ——— Leagues. Under the Sea by Jules Verne 
5. ——— ‘Horsemen. of the Apocalypse by Vicente 


8. 


-Do You Have His Number4 


~ 


Sa 


6. Life Begins at by Walter te es 

Fo nt tite Peppers and How They Grey 
pee Sidney — n 

Beautiful gant eae by Ma 


Barco 


Little Halloween cat, 

black as a witch’s steepled hat, 
who'd be in horror of a spook 

with a satin nose and a velvet look? 
Who’d give a quiver, who would quail 
at a powder puff kitten with a fluffy tail? 


no, fat little haunt, you’re faring 


not so well—more scared than scaring. 


Cuddle Bear could scarcely believe his ears. 

- How good Grandpa Grizzly was! 
_ Then what Grandpa Grizzly had said came back 
to Cuddle Bear. 
=... did not mean to... 
4 ayy. that was what Cinnamon Bear had said to 
him, Cuddle Bear, that morning. And Cinnamon 
Bear had not been able to help falling any more than 
e had. 
So after he and Grandpa Grizzly had put the cave 
back into order, there was a pad of feet along the 
path that led to Cinnamon Bear’s house—hurrying 
feet—Cuddle Bear’s feet. 
_ Nor had he gone far before he heard the pad, pad 
of feet eine his way. Bee all in a minute he 
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say all day came out. 
“Cinnamon Bear, I am sorry that I was so cross 
+ ou this morning. I know that you stumbled and 


Then because it all seemed so easy, Cuddle Bear 


~ told Cinnamon Bear what had happened up at Grand- 


pa Grizzly’s cave. 

‘Tt did not matter if you did spill the pine cones. 
I needed to pick them up anyway and take them 
down for my Big Bear Mama to start the fire with. 
IT am going back and do it right now, but first I want 
you to have some of these pinon nuts.”’ 

Cuddle Bear stood looking straight at Cinnamon 
Bear. Cuddle Bear was just a little fearful that 
perhaps Cinnamon Bear would still be cross at him. 
But the look in Cinnamon Bear’s eyes let him know 
that Cinnamon Bear was over being cross, too, even 
before his friend spoke. 

‘‘T will go and help you, Cuddle Bear. Then to- 
morrow we cu start off good and early to hunt for 


pinon nuts.’ 


“Yes, we can, and we will fill your basket first 
to hale up for today,” Cuddle Bear agreed. 

Oh, how very nice it was to be living in a friendly 
forest once again! 


o 
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F. JS spoke truly when he said, ‘‘If any would 
| Fi ae or oe among you, let him be as one who serves, ’’ 
those who have named Louis Pasteur as ‘‘the oreatest 
man of the nineteenth century’’ were not far wrong. 
For his famous discoveries in the field of science have 
proved a blessing to literally hundreds of millions of 
people. 

Some of us might name such a man as Abraham 
Lincoln, who also was a great servant, as one worthy 
of that fine commendation. But none would be in- 
clined to argue the proposition. For these two men 
both followed in the footsteps of the Master, who 
was the greatest servant of all. 

Some readers of history might possibly wish to 
put such a man as Napoleon Bonaparte toward the 
top of the list of great men of his century; but a 
modern historian gave Napoleon his rightful place 
when he described him as ‘‘a dark little personage, 
hard, capable, unscrupulous, and vulgar.’’? No, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte was really a cancer on hat we 
call civilization. He was not a helper of humanity, 
but a destroyer of men and of ideals. 

As truly great men are studied, it is found that 
their greatness often stems from good homes and from 
godly parents. Lincoln, it will be remembered, said: 
‘All that I am, and all that I ever shall be, I owe 
to my angel mother.’’ And Napoleon himself said: 
‘Give me the first six years of a man’s life, and I 
care not who influences the others.’’ Louis Pasteur’s 
first six years, and many years after, were molded by 
his parents, especially his father. ‘‘My dear son,”’ 
his father often said to him in his boyhood, ‘‘if you 
could only become a professor in the college of Arbois 
when you grow up, I should be the happiest man in 
the world.’’ Young Louis liked that, and very early 
he determined that he would do his best to realize 
his father’s ambition for him. 

One reason why the father had so high an ambi- 
tion for his son was that he had been compelled to 
work at a task that was not congenial. He owned 

_atannery in Arbois. The lad took interest, however, 
‘ in his father’s activities when the boy was not dream- 
ing of his own future or drawing pictures with cray- 
ons; for he was even then an artist, as he was later 
to develop into a painter of fine portraits. That art, 
Be however, was to be laid aside for science, veg be- 
aig ee idchie Wintorest. 
Once the people of Arbois were thrown into a panic 
_ when a mad dog appeared with foaming lips, biting 
_ everyone in his pathway. ‘‘If I could only find some 
way to cure such unfortunate people as these victims 
f mad dogs, how happy I would be!’’ thought Louis. 
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oF his schoolmates. 


Besancon, not far from his home, and soon y 


He did not know then that he would sometime become the Ecole Nocuties 
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School in Paris),’’ he told him. And Louis’ fathe 
agreed. So it was that the lad was soon on his w. 
to a preparatory school in Paris, the big city. Al 
though the boy, on arrival, went to work at his studies, 
he grew homesick, and his teachers noticed that he 
was pale. And when his father learned of this, off to 
Paris he went to bring Louis back home. 

Returning to Arbois, Louis talked over his futur 
with his father, and it was decided that the right pla 
would be for the lad to attend school in the town ¢ 


Pasteur was again aeae vine And he was t 


in this field of study that apo his Sroka 
director of the school said to him, ‘‘I would lik 
to remain here to assist me in my teaching.’’ wel 
delighted both Louis and his father. After a 
however, it was decided that now was the ti 
the budding scientist to go to Paris to pre 
“Now,’’ Louis thought 
mo get homesick. I will ss a veh 1 


t beside the on the f: 


+ A great humanitarian, 
his background and his 
immense service to-- 


mankind. Here is 


one more in a series 


a oe PN _ 


of biographies on per- 
sonalities who have 
been voted as 
most affecting the 
history of the past 


hundred years 


By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
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a discoverer.’’ When one of his teachers chose him 
as his assistant, he was more than delighted. As he 
taught, however, he continued his experiments. He 
began to work with crystals, that was exciting. Now 
he was on his way. 

Louis Pasteur’s fame was growing. He was called 
to teach physies at the College of Dijon, and he en- 
tered upon his duties there cheerfully. His joy, how- 
ever, was marred very soon by word that his mother 
had died. ‘‘But,’’ said the young man, ‘‘I must go 
on with my work.’’? When after a few months in 
Dijon, he was called to Strasbourg, Germany, to teach 
chemistry, he began to realize that a great career lay 
before him. Soon after he asked the president of the 
school for his daughter’s hand. And the president 
was willing. 

Although faithful in his teaching duties, the young 
scientist kept at his beloved experiments with crystals. 
And now he took interest in the subject of acids. After 
long study he found out how to obtain a certain de- 
sired acid from tartaric acid. Then came fame for 
him; the Society of Chemistry awarded him a prize 
for his achievement and the French government pre- 
sented him with the cross of the Legion of Honor. At 
thirty-two, he was called to teach in the college in 
Lille, France. It was while there that young Pasteur 
took up his study of ferments. ‘‘What makes milk 
sour? What makes wine ferment?’’ he kept asking. 
Experiments finally told him the answer. He discoy- 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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Faith and the 


EG AND BERT will soon celebrate their twen- 

tieth wedding anniversary. Most of their friends 
believe them to be an ideally happy couple. Only 
a few of their old friends remember that they were 
not always happy. The first four years of their mar- 
riage were a nightmare to Peg. 

She faced a problem in marriage more serious than 
most women face. Bert drank to excess. It was be- 
fore the days of Aleoholics Anonymous but he agreed 
to take a ‘‘cure.’’ Peg did not know if she should 
take him back. 


She went to the doctor who was treating her hus- 
band and he told her flatly, ‘‘We give a man a start 
but we guarantee nothing! Your husband is a man 
who needs confidence in himself more than anything 
else. If you take him back, he must never know that 
you have any doubts, whatsoever, about him. Espe- 
cially must he have your comfort in times of stress.’’ 

Peg went home and prayed. She loved Bert or 
she wouldn’t have married him. On her knees, she 
eouldn’t feel that God would have her do less than 
try. It wasn’t easy to give a man confidence in him- 
self when she didn’t have it but she asked God to help 
her. 

When Bert returned home, Peg greeted him with 
a reassuring smile and she continued to smile through 
the long days that followed. If he were five minutes 
late, fears beset her. But she never let Bert know 
how she felt. Prayer sustained her. Gradually, as 
she gave him confidence in his own ability to face life, 
she grew assured that everything was going to be all 
right. 

Then his mother died! The doctor had warned 
against these times of stress. She broke every en- 
gagement she had, discarded every plan, and stuck 
to Bert like a burr. She reminded him how proud 
his mother had been of him. She didn’t mention the 
tact that his mother had been proud because he had 
quit drinking. Of that, she let Bert remind himself. 
But she helped him to face grief as his mother would 
have had him face it. 


‘'wice when he was out of work Peg set about to 
prove to him and to herself, the truth of the platitude 
that money isn’t everything. Her fears and her 


sighs she kept for God; her faith she showed to Bert. 
Her calmness. helped him stay sober and in time he 
found work. Because out of her love grew faith, 


Peg and Bert are soon celebrating their twentieth 
anniversary. 
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Marriage and 
family have been 
called cornerstones 
of ciwilization; 
the individual 
must then be the 


architect 


If your marriage, too, is less than your dreams, 
you can make it better than it is. It takes faith to 
make a success of any marriage, but the unhappy 
marriage takes even more faith. You ean have this 
faith if you are confident that God is backing you 
in your marriage. And he is. F 

Marriage is sacred and it is God’s will to bless 
your marriage. But you will find God blesses those 
who take_up their cross daily. It takes both self- 
denial and self-control to make an ill-advised “mar- 
riage a happy one. i: - 

Eloise’s marriage was uncongenial. Harry jus 
didn’t measure up to her standards. It was he 
mother who gave her the courage to save her mar 
riage. Her mother told her, ‘‘God knew you could 
take it!’’ wh 

That thought drove Eloise back to God. If he 
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knew she could ‘‘take it,’’ then he would help her to 
do it. As she prayed, God showed her that nagging 
only gave her personal relief and made Harry more 
stubborn. That if, instead, she would appreciate the 
things Harry did, he would do more things to please 
er. Eloise tried being as nice as she could to Harry. 
Her words of commendation worked so well that even 
ise was surprised and that was why she confided 
me how her marriage, which had seen so discourag- 
19, had become a partnership. 

- Sometimes God balances a marriage for the sake 
xf the children. Often, apparently, opposites marry. 
the lazy marries the energetic. The thrifty marries 
extravagant. It is hard on the strong one; but 
n one realizes the balance is needed for the sake 
the children, then one can be the big wheel with 


How we all admired Carrie! 
Her husband was prodigal in his 
use of money. When he had it, he 
spent it quickly; consequently, his 
family would be in need. Carrie 
learned to can all the food she 
could get her hands on. Then, 
when the lean periods came, the 
dinner came out of Carrie’s cup- 
boards and the smiles of the chil- 
dren made up to Carrie for all her 
work. She couldn’t change her 
husband, but she could balance 
him, 

Many marriages divide on the 
subject of religion; but that differ- 
ence, too, can be changed with 
faith, and a dash of longsuffering. 
It was a shock to Grace to learn 
that her husband was not inter- 
ested in the things of God. Frank 
had made Christian profession 
when he was younger and in the 
flush of love, she had presumed, as 
do many girls, that he loved the 
Lord. 

When she realized that she and 
her husband were growing apart 
on that most vital point, she sat 
down and thought, ‘‘What ean I 
do to interest Frank in Christian 
things?’’ There flashed into her 
mind a thought—we are interested 
in the things we know about—and 
she determined that her husband 
should know about the things of 
God. 

It took Grace years to win her 
husband’s complete interest. I 
know that many times it seemed a 
futile effort but, in the main, she 
faced her problem with faith. She 
never said to Frank, or to anyone, 
that he wasn’t a Christian. She 
knew that the very voicing of it 
would only hinder her. 

Rather, she presumed he would go to church Christ- 
mas and Easter and special occasions. Even Grace 
isn’t certain when he started going regularly. It 
was very gradual. But she does know when they 
started having family worship; that was after a 
visit to the home of cne of his relatives who held 
family worship. She suggested to Frank that they 
have it also. It has been a slow climb, but Grace’s 
faith has been rewarded. 

Far more heartbreaking was Gwen’s experience. 
Her husband was not religious, but he was, appar- 
ently, what is termed a good man and she was happy 
with him. They had two sons. Then one day she 
discovered a love letter he had written to another 
woman. _ 

The shock left her numb. That evening she con- 
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‘‘Feeding the Wienie Witch’’ 
is not easy when the small player 
is blindfolded. It’s fun, though! 


ALLOWEEN definitely means a party, particu- 
larly to children. 

Invitations to appear in costume are imperative 
and prizes should be awarded for the best masquera- 
der. Invitations should be in the form of witches— 
a cardboard cutout or printed card. The recipient 
it invited to meet ‘‘the Witch’’ at the appointed time 
and place. 

The hostess should be costumed as grotesquely as 
possible in the usual flowing black gown and peaked 
hat. 

How to amuse the guests before snack time deter- 
mines, to a large degree, the success of the party. 
Nothing is worse than a slow, dragging period before 
the food is served. The spirit of fun must be kept 
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‘*Bobbing for Franks’’ is a de- 
parture from apples on a string, 
and the children love it. 
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alive, and the more games the better, with emphasis 
on originality. The following suggestions are sure- 
fire entertainment : 


Bobbing for Franks will really excite a group of 
children. String a stout cord across the room and tie 
wieners (skinless are best because they are tender 
to eat and bite through) to the string. They should 
be well spaced and adjusted to heights~so that each 
contestant can just reach the frankfurter when stand- 
ing on tiptoes. At a given signal the guests start to 
eat the wieners without using their hands. The first 
to eat most of the sausage is the prize winner. 

Feeding the Wienie Witch is a variation of the 
‘‘pin the tail’’ on the donkey game. A witch’s mask 
or a large witch’s head drawn on cardboard with a 
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By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


‘‘The Wienie Witch’’ is the 
centerpiece decoration for the 
party dish. It is made by cut- 
ting a brim and crown of a hat 
from stiff black paper. Cos- 
tume is cut from black crepe 
paper, doubled for stiffness, and 
attached to the frankfurter so 
that the paper extends out in 
back like a gown flying in the 
wind, The nose is made from 
a carrot tip; the eyes and teeth 
from cloves. Arms are pipe 
cleaners dyed black with shoe 
polish or ink. The broom is 
made from a pipe cleaner and 
strips of colored paper. 


arge opening for the mouth is placed on a chair. 
ach guest is given a wiener, blindfolded, turned 
around several times and instructed to insert the 
ienie in the witch’s mouth. A suitable prize is given 
o the winner. 

The String Game is another laugh producer. Tie 
wienie (skinless) in the exact center of a long piece 
f twine. Instruct a boy and girl to take their posi- 
ions at opposite ends of the string, place the string 
end in their mouths and start chewing their way to- 
The first to reach the wienie is the 


; Perhaps the most fun of all is the Wienie Witch 
Contest. Hach guest is given a wiener. In the 
lle of the floor is placed a basket containing yarn, 
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black-headed pins, beads, feathers, crepe paper, pipe 
cleaners, paper clips, ribbon and other handy items 
which may be used to create figurines. No scissors 
or knives are to be used. Guests sit on the floor sur- 
rounding the basket and are instructed to create 
witches, dragons, ghosts, goblins or anything else they | 
may think of, using the frankfurter for the body and 
the articles in the basket to complete their work of 
art. The results will be amazing in some instances 
because in every group of children there are at least 
one or two who have a flair for this type of thing and 
will surprise everyone with their creations. 

The big event of the evening is the Junch. ‘‘Wienie 
witehes,’’ goblins and ghosts dominate the party set- 
ting and make the festive board most attractive. 
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For place cards, make simple goblins from wienies. 
Cut out little masks from white paper and fasten 
them around frankfurters with small pieces of Scotch 
tape. Make skirts of orange or blue crepe paper and 
arms of colored pipe cleaners. Colored pipe cleaners 
can be bought in stores or dyed. 

Another idea for place cards—make ‘‘ghosts.’’ 
These are made by inserting frankfurters through the 
center of white paper napkins and tying them just 
below the center of the Wienie. An extra napkin at 
the bottom is cut off in scallops. Use black-headed 
pins and cloves for the eyes and teeth and insert 
franks in the holes of sugared doughnuts, which serve 
to hold the ghosts upright. 

““The Wienie Witch’’ is the centerpiece decoration 
for the party table. It is made by cutting a brim and 
crown of a hat from stiff black paper. The costume 
is cut from black crepe paper, doubled for stiffness 
and attached to the frankfurter so that the paper ex- 
tends out in back like a gown flying in the wind. The 
nose is made from a carrot tip; the eyes and teeth 
from cloves. Arms are pipe cleaners dyed black with 
shoe polish or ink. The broom is made from a pipe 
cleaner and strips of colored paper. 

For refreshments, serve something suitable to the 
season such as a salad made of grated raw carrots and 
pineapple piled high in pumpkin halves instead of 
bowls and accompanied by brown bread sandwiches. 
These sandwiches may be made amusing as well as 
delicious by having features of cheese decorating their 
round shapes. Steaming hot chocolate and cookies 
eut witch-shaped would make an excellent dessert and 
yet not keep the young revelers awake. 


Louis Pasteur 
(From page 31.) 


ered that fermentation is caused by bacteria. How to 
prevent this action of germs on milk? He proved to 
himself, by long experimenting, that by heating milk 
to a certain degree the germs could be killed. Very 
simple it seems to us now, but his discovery was 
hailed by the scientists of the world as an epoch- 
making revelation. 

Soon after these experiments, Louis Pasteur was 
called to administer the activities of the famous Ecole 
Normale, where he had studied. And soon after his 
arrival in Paris he learned that a disease was destroy- 
ing many a grapevine of his country. The national 
uidustry, wine making, which brought a living to mil- 
lions, was threatened. Pasteur set to work to find a 
remedy for this situation, and he found it. Fame 
was now coming fast, and at the age of forty-two 
the scientist told other scholars of his successful ex- 
periments. Even Napoleon III, the emperor, came 
to see him, and suggested that he should have a great 
cash reward. But Pasteur told him he would not 
“‘lower’’ himself by taking money for doing a good 
deed for his countrymen. 


‘The off-hours of the famous scientist were spent 


in all kinds of experiments. What about contagious 
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diseases? What about gangrene that develops in 
flesh wounds? What about the infection from mad 
dog bites? If he could solve these problems, he could 
save thousands of lives. It would be too long a story 
to tell of his experiments during this time, but it is 
enough to say that his theory that all such we i 
are caused by living germs brought him success ini 
fighting them. 


Ir WOULD seem that a man who had done so nlp 
to help humanity should himself be free from physical 
handicaps. But, alas, there came suddenly upon him 
a dread illness that left him paralyzed. All Frane 
was grieved. For weeks the scientist was helpless 
but after a while he grew stronger. The emperor 
himself was overjoyed, and told Pasteur that whe 
he recovered he should have a laboratory all his ow 
for his experimenting. And, though full recovery 
never came, the ambitious scientist was at last to b 
again at work. 

One of the greatest victories was yet to come— 
Pasteur’s extension of the principle of vaccination 
which had been discovered by the Englishman, Jen- 
ner. He had the idea that if a weak virus were in 
troduced into the human body, the disease causec 
by that virus could be prevented. Other scientists, 
and countless people, disliked the idea. What—in 
troduce poison into the body! But the battle was 
won, after a long fight. And the crippled Pasten 
was again hailed—this time over the whole world. 

Many lessons can be learned from such a career a 
that of Louis Pasteur: the grandeur of service to 
humanity—he has saved the lives of millions; the art 
of patience—from the time he was paralyzed he was 
never able to move about with ease; the triumph of 
hope—when, in 1895, a painful, lingering illnes 
seized him, he tried to hide his sufferings from his 
devoted family and students; the victory that comes 
from hard work—he often said to his students, 
‘“Work perseveringly; work can be made into a pleas- 
ure, and alone is profitable to a man, to his city, 
his country.’’ es 
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During the depression of the thirties families discovered 


again that fun can be had at home at little cost. Once more 
the joys of family playtimes are being discovered, not so 
much because of economic necessity but because we now see 
its vital importance. Resources for fun at home can be found 
in The Family Pleaswre Chest, by Helen and Larry Hisenberg 
(published by Parthenon Press, Nashville. 207 pages, $1.50, 
eloth; $1.00 paper). Here are games of all kinds, old and 
new, which are being used by families. The family that ob- 
tains this ‘‘treasure chest of pleasure’’ will find that it is 
indeed true that ‘‘Being a Family Is Fun.’’ 
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That favorite classic, Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll, 
has now been made into a feature movie by Walt Disney. 
Simon and Schuster, publishers of the Little Golden Book 
Series, have made an adaptation of the Walt Disney produc- 
tion and have issued it in the large Golden Book size. This 
book, which sells for $1.00, is very colorful. The thirty-two 
pages, averaging only two or three lines of print on each 
page, contain a very, very brief version of the story. Those 
who read and enjoyed the original Alice in Wonderland will 
feel disappointed with both the story and the illustrations, 
but to those who are not acquainted with the original, this 
book will probably have quite an appeal. 
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Three new Little Golden Books have been issued by Simon 
and Schuster, New York. ‘These are Little Boy With a Big 
Horn by Jack Bechdolt; The Little Golden ABC Book by 
Cornelius DeWitt; and Ukelele and Her New Doll by Clara 
Louise Grant. The story of the little boy with a big horn 
is the story of a boy who liked to practice on his bass horn. 
‘No one liked-to hear him practice, however, so he went far 
‘away. His practicing notes guided a~ship through a fog, 
‘making the boy a hero. The other two books mentioned have 
a jigsaw puzzle in the back, which will possibly attract the 
children more than the story or pictures of either. 
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~ One of the most realistic, heart-warming stories of recent 
ublication is Peter Holt, P.K., by Jean Bothwell (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 241 pages, $2.50). All the members of 
. Holt family are lovable, but the reader feels very close 
young Peter, as he faces the problems of a minister’s son 
a new community. The story is full of action, so that it 
1 have a particular appeal to boys and girls from nine to 
elve years of age. The very wholesome experiences of the 
mily of four children and their parents make the book one 
shich would be enjoyed by an entire family as they read to- 


roblems with their own children as they read how effectively 
d wisely Mr. and Mrs. Holt solve theirs. Truly, this is a 
lightful book. 


Young lovers of dogs will be delighted with the book Spot, 
he Dalmatian Pup, by Dorothy K. L’Hommedieu (J. B. 
ippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 60 pages, $2.00). Spot’s 
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her. Parents might even find help in solving some of their 


ambition is to become a fire-engine dog as her mother had 
been. She finally realizes her ambition but she has many ex- 
citing and humorous adventures before she finally becomes a 
fire-engine dog. The illustrations by Marguerite Kirmse are 
quite good. Primary children will enjoy reading it for them- 
selves and younger children will enjoy having it read to them. 
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The Adventure of Finding God, by Virginia Church (pub- 
lished by Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville, 160 pages, price 
$1.50), carries the explanatory note ‘‘wise and friendly letters 
to youth.’’ The author, for many years a loved and trusted 
confidante of high school and college young people, lifts out 
of her correspondence with them the questions they raise about 
religion and life and answers them out of her abundant ex- 
perience and faith. This little book is valuable for parents, 
teachers, and ministers as well as the young people themselves. 
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The problem of wisely acquainting growing girls and boys 
with the facts of sex is always with us. Another aid to par- 
ents in meeting that issue is to be found in a new book Into 
the World, by Victoria Emerson and James J. Thompson (pub- 
lished by the Woman’s Press, New York. 128 pages, price 
$2.00, illustrated). Directed at children just entering puberty, 
this unique book gives a natural and uncomplicated account of 
conception and birth through the medium of family experiences 
on a farm. What is more natural than to present the facts of 
life through a story about normal families in a normal set- 
ting? The book was written by parents in consultation with 
other parents, educators, psychologists, ministers, physicians 
and representatives of. parent-teacher and other community 
groups. The fiction form in which the story is told will make 
it more appealing to children than a purely factual approach. 
The charming illustrations add much to the interest and value 
of the book. 
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The latest editions of the Little Golden Book Series are 
Albert’s Zoo; Paper Dolls; Grandpa Bunny; Alice in Won- 
derland Finds the Garden of Live Flowers; Tom and Jerry; 
and Pantaloon. These books are published by Simon and 
Schuster and sell, for 25¢ each. Two of the group listed here 
have additional features. Albert’s Zoo includes stencil figures 
of the animals with space left in the book for the child to 
trace the animal. The paper doll book has paper dolls, clothes, 


and even a chest and beds for the dolls, all in addition to a 
story. 
colorful. 


The other books have no special features, but are 


Biblegram Solution 
(See page 46.) 


‘Happy is the man that findeth wis- 
dom, and the man that getteth under- 
standing. For the merchandise of it is 
better than the merchandise of silver, 
and the gain thereof than fine gold.’’ 
(Proverbs 3, 13-14.) 


- The Words 
A. Tenement L. Vanish 
B. Heathen M. Aladdin 
_C. Matinee N. Shatter 
D. Harmonica O. Defend 
EB. Night P. Fifth 
FE. Tighten ‘Q. Ditto 
G. Tom Sawyer R. Soften 
H. Tramp 8. Higher 
T. Gather 
U. Saddest 
V. Shorten 


When You Give a Book 
(From page 8.) 


agree with Johnny’s father, who says, “‘It seems to 
me that Johnny is one of the best missionaries in our 
tamily.’” 

For a story of the children in the new Japan, there 
is Toshio and Tama, by Anne M. Halladay. In 
Tokyo, Toshio makes friends with Joe San, an Amer- 
ican soldier who has a little boy, Peter, in America, 
and Peter is just Toshio’s age. When Toshio moves 
to the country he expects to miss the city and his 
new friend. But there are things that are fun in 
the country too—rabbits and Boy’s Day and then— 
a visit from Joe San! 

You will find Sandy and Mr. Jalopy, by Edith 
Agnew, a fascinating story of a migrant family. 
Sandy never lived long in one house because he had 
to follow the beans. Much of the time he lived long 
in an old car called Mr. Jalopy, going from one place 
to another. Mr. Jalopy had wobbly fenders and a 
bashed-in nose. One day he took them to Florida, 
and there Sandy made the friends he’d always 
wanted. 

Then there is The Three Henrys and Mrs. Hornicle 
by the same author, Edith Agnew. The three Henrys 
lived in a mining village and so did Mrs. Hornicle. 
There was no church or Sunday school in their village 
of Highcable and Mrs. Hornicle decided to do some- 
thing about it. She did, too, and Third Henry and 
his friends reaped the benefit. 

In The Thirsty Village, by Dorothy Blatter, chil- 
dren will find a story about boys and girls in Lebanon. 
Jirjis, who comes from a Christian village and Ahmed 
who lives in an Arab one dare to be friends in spite 
of the enmity between their families, caused by dif- 
ferences in religion and trouble over a scanty water 
supply. Jirgis and Ahmed together bring about a 
change in their villages. 
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Here is Ke Sooni, delightfully written by Virginiz 
Fairfax and Hallie Buie and beautifully illustrated 
in color by Janet Smalley. Korea, Ke Sooni’s home; 
is called ‘‘The Land of the Morning Calm,’’ becaus 
the sea and the winds are so quiet in the early morn: 
ing. Ke Sooni herself looks like a flower in her full 
red skirt and green jacket. This is an enchanting 
story of a Korean girl, and her friends, of the festi- 
vals they celebrate and the games they enjoy. It i 
suitable for girls eight to ten. 

Janet Smalley’s illustrations again succeed in cap- 
turing the mood—this time of Puerto Rico—for Alice 
Geer Kelsey’s exciting tale Mingo of the Merry-Go. 
Round. Junior boys and girls from nine to eleven 
will find their own dreams come true when Mingo 
leaves home to work on the most beautiful merry- 
go-round in the carnival. Mingo’s adventures in 
learning to read are just this side of hilarious. Te 
his chagrin he discovers that all signs do not sa 
‘‘Tees for Sale.’’ Going through Puerto Rico, Minga 
sees the very rich and the very poor. Mrs. Kelsey 
writes with real understanding of boys. 


Boys and girls who live in the suburbs and in the 
country will like The Busy Berrys, by Frances Dun- 
lap Heron particularly well. The Berrys lived in 
Flossmoor, a suburb on the outskirts of a large city. 
Then they moved to Morrisville, a village turned up 
side down by the Plastikem Company. Soon the 
whole family, from small Danny to lively Granny, 
were busy solving the village problems. . 

Juniors will also enjoy Dike Against the Sea, by 
Mary Brewster Hollister, the breath-taking story 0: 
a boy and girl in post-war China. Star and her olde 
brother True live on the coast of Central China, : 
hind a dike that protects the rice fields from the sé; 
Their adventures begin when they explore a cave an d 
are captured by bandits. No sooner do they make 
their escape than a great tidal wave sweeps down or 
the village. The dike, their bulwark against the sea, 
is destroyed. The exciting denouement will hold 
the interest of older as well as younger people. __ 

Another book that will interest juniors is Thea 
Inve in Bible Lands, by Grace McGavran. The illt 
trations, factual material and stories in this book 
help the juniors link up the Bible stories they hea 
in Sunday school with present-day happenings 
Bible Lands. 

The Picture Story Books will be received wi a € 
thusiasm by both primary and junior boys and 
The large full-page photographs facing every 
give a vivid portrayal of children of other i 
races through pictures of their homes, 
churches and communities. Would you like ie 
at a few of these? ng : 


Uncle Pete j in My Alaska Bictthe ‘Sst ory B 
pictures and letters on his trip t rough 
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Letter: At every turn I meet dis- 
couragement and disappointment. 
I am in a position where I cannot 
be employed or care for myself 
as I would like to do. I am a 
‘Christian, otherwise I suppose I 
would have considered taking my 
own life. When I get very dis- 
couraged my friends tell me to 
read my Bible and I will find help. 
So far that has not helped me and 
I have spent hours and hours 
reading my Bible. I feel most of 
the time like I will never be able 
to get out and do the things I so 
desire to do. I feel like I am in 
jail. Do you have any sugges- 


tions that will help me to avoid 


discouragement? 


Answer: Your friends were right 
when they suggested that you read 
your Bible to avoid discourage- 
ment, but they should have gone 
a step further by saying, ‘‘Read 
and then put into practice what 
you read.’’ Unless you are willing 
to make practical and demonstrate 


what you read, it is nothing. The — 


Bible is full of glorification of God. 
One cannot be discouraged or dis- 


appointed and express gratitude to 


God. 

Even though you cannot go out- 
side you could be grateful that you 
have adequate care. Think for a 
moment about those who are car- 
ing for you. Matt. 10:8 says 
“Freely ye have received, freely 
oe One does not give freely 
without feeling a great abundance 
of joy. Instead of being sad you 
ean smile at those about you. You 
can speak pleasantly instead of 
rumbling about yourself. Only 
you are willing to give will you 
iminate these barriers to real hap- 
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Look again at your Bible, Acts 
16 :23-34. Paul and Silas were 
thrown into jail and worse still the 
Bible says, ‘‘It was inner prison.”’ 
Then it was midnight, the darkest 
hours of the night, but they were 
not discouraged for it says, ‘‘they 
sang praises unto God”’ so loud the 
prisoners and guards heard them. 
When they shared their gratitude 
to God with others they were re- 
leased from their shackles and 
prison. One cannot sing praises 
and at the same time cry disap- 
pointment. 

My dear friend, under all cir- 
cumstances you can begin today 
liberating yourself from your jail 
by giving. Look about you and 
count aloud to your friends those 
things for which you can be grate- 
ful. This is not the Pollyanna 
game, but God gives his own in- 
structions in showing us that if 
we but express thanks to him we 
ean be free. God does not say give 


freely of another’s talent, but give 


freely of that over which we have 
complete control be it great or 
small. Let him be the judge. 


Question: We have been mar- 
ried four years now, and for that 
reason I fear our problem will not 
get better. I love my wife and do 
not wish to create a scene. She 
has taken over completely the 


management of the finances of our 
home. On Saturday when I bring 
my check home she takes it and 
I am given back a couple of dol- 
lars for lunch money. She is a 
careful manager, but I am contin- 
ually embarrassed to ask for more 
money. At times I am almost 
ready to blow up. What can I do 
to rearrange our finances instead 
of continuing as we have been? 


Answer: Many happy homes have 
been ruined by this very flaw. 
Much more frequently we find the 
husband the sinner, making his 
wife beg for a quarter or dollar at 
a time and render an account of 
how she spent every penny. We 
usually say that the wife, who 
keeps the home, bears and cares 
for the children, holds an equal 
share in all funds of the home. 
She and her husband should be 
partners—to share and share alike. 
It is humiliating to anyone to lit- 
erally have to beg or coax to get 
money for the actual needs of the 
family. I personally feel any man 
is weak who turns his full check 
over to his wife knowing he must 
coax for some of it back again. 
Too, she may be happy to get the 
check, but subconsciously your wife 
cannot have the same respect for 
you as if you were in partnership 
regarding finances. In a truly 
happy home neither parent should 
be on an allowance or dole. Allow- 
ances are for children to teach 
them proper handling of finances. 
One pocketbook or bank account to 
which both have equal access is 
most advisable. Nothing should be 
bought by either without consent 
of both if it involves an expendi- 
ture of any size. I mention that 
allowances are for children—I wish 
to add, many adults are still chil- 
dren when it comes to money mat- 
ters. Some adults appear to be 
happier on an allowance. My 
sympathy goes out to anyone who 
wakes up after marriage to find the 
partner is irresponsible in handling 
money. I am indeed sorry for any 
home in which two people live, the 
one being a banker and the other 
a beggar. 

First, try discussing the matter 
with your wife. She may not real- 
ize that you are annoyed by the 


(Continued on page 47.) 
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When Son Has a Date 
(From page 13.) 


Take the matter of using the car on a date. That’s 
a matter about which parents become eloquent. When 
you and Jim are washing the old vehicle, you could 
mention that good manners and good driving are 
about the same things. The surest way for any sen- 
sible girl to get the idea that her date is as mature 
as he wishes to appear, is for him to handle the car 
with confidence and care. ‘‘Supersonic’’ speed may 
be exhilarating, but that’s for the skyways and not 
the highways. Connie may seem convinced that the 
driver is quite a ‘‘whiz kid,’’ but when the telephone 
poles begin to look as close together as fence posts 
and any moment liable to turn into tombstones, she 
may inwardly be frightened. She’d never let on, but 
she will think, ‘‘If I get out of this alive, Ill walk 
next time—and it won’t be with Jim.’’ You may 
have pointed out to Jim the danger of speed, but it 
might prove effective to back up your words by hint- 
ing that the girl may feel the same way. 

Flat tires and stretches of road construction are no 
respecters of dates. If Jim has a half-a-dollar extra 
in his pocket with which to ’phone home in the mid- 
dle of the night in case of car trouble, his parents 
will be saved from horrible imaginings. <A tire ex- 
plosion fifteen miles from home could cause a home 
explosion two hours later when he gets in with the 
girl. 


dy IM MAY need ideas about where to go and what 
to do on his date. Aecent should be placed upon 
activity, because he may find making conversation 
difficult. On court, gridiron, and diamond, he can 


blood } pressures, among pare 


make his legs go with flashy speed; left with a girl 
for half an hour, with no activity planned, he may; 
not be able to make his tongue move. His problem 
is solved when he pulls off his sweater at the bowling 
alley and slams home a couple of spares on every 
string. He and his date will do well here, for in these 
days girls can play almost any game, and play it well. 
Put a pair of rollers on Jim’s feet, turn on the musie, 
and he can glide and skim and swing Connie in a 
whirl of motion. In the roar of a hundred skates 
there is no need for conversation. In a pair of trunks 
at the swimming pool he can make his half-gainers 
and jackknives speak an eloquent language all their 
own. The time will come when he will not feel so 
much at a loss, for he will have a store of experiences 
about which he can talk. At any rate, activity is a 
magnet which will help to pull the awkwardness out 
of his teen-age relationships. t 
On. the other hand, some fellows fizz light chatter 
like an inexhaustible pop bottle. A few girls may 
lap it up; mostly they’ll label him a thirty-seeond 
degree bore. Vigorous action will shut him up, caus- 
ing him to burn his energy through the use of hi 
arm. and leg muscles, instead of his jaw muscles. & 
if Jim can’t talk, suggest activity, lively and brisk. 
If he talks too much—same thing. a 
Imagine how Jim feels, on his first date, as he 
walks up the lane to eall for Connie. He lifts his fis! 
to knock and holds it there. Suppose her father, and 
not Connie, opens the door. He gulps and looks b 
down the lane. Still time to bolt! But he kn 
that somehow he has to bulldog his way through this 
thing. This house looks like a forbidding fortress 
against which he has no effective weapons for his of 
fensive. Once the portal opens and he reluctantly 
enters, he will be forever prisoner—to the girl a 
father. 
Once inside it does look like an ordinary house 
after all, and that combination of ogre-and-muscle- 
man, Connie’s father, seems rather a jolly fellows 
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For HIS next ales you might suggest to Jim a 1 
or two which would serve as a discussion point: s1 
as the World’s Series, golf, or the high school foo 

team’s prospects. When a boy calls for his 

he may not see her father, but the kid brother 
comes sliding down the banister in hilarious imit 
of the Lone Ranger. Getting on his good side w 
do no harm. Knowing how, to say a pleasant, 
to the girl’s mother is essential. B : 

There’s this whole business of eloctovateh 
matter of late hours for young Re 


worth his salt, he’ll probably surprise you by setting 
a decent deadline himself. Upon Connie and the 
wishes of her parents may depend a possible solution 
to the problem of the ‘‘zero hour’’ for the date. If 
she and her parents set a time limit, Jim must oTa- 
ciously abide by it. 

As you well know, Jim’s allowance looks big to 
you, but small to him. Time was when a whole honey- 
moon cost little more than one evening out with a 
present-day miss. Nowadays, unless the young fel- 
low has a part-time job which pays well, dinner dates 
and expensive shows should be discouraged. Occa- 
sionally, perhaps, a splurge is in order; but encourage 
Jim to make it very occasional. Suppose, after know- 
ing Connie for several months, he takes her on a din- 
ner date, and she orders lobster instead of a pork 
ehop! His allowance may be too little! In any ease, 
he should have a spare dollar or more stuffed away 
in his pockets. 

Jim will worry about this himself. Any suggestion 
you advance about an inexpensive way to entertain 
his girl for an evening will be acceptable to him— 
if it doesn’t make him feel like a piker. But figure 
it as you will, the event is going to cost money. The 
roller rink, the motion picture palace, the bowling 
alley, and the snack bar, are not institutions set up 
by humanitarian proprietors to help young America 
in enjoying itself free. Their purpose is to make 
money. And that’s that! 


The long hike, the mountain climb, the hot game 


of tennis: these are a few of the activities which may - 


be enjoyed with a closed wallet. Even then, gasoline 
and ear wear and tear enter the picture at some place. 
But, parents, it’s up to you to help son as he begins 
to date the girls. 


mn I Live in the Country 
. (From page 12.) 


and to share their pride in the land. If you want to 
yell—who cares? If you want to try something new 
there is room for the trying. To a great extent you 
re your own boss. 


i ; ; . 
Anp YET there we find the paradox. In a place so 


ideal for development of the individualism we also 
find plenty of opportunities for working with others. 


ols and labor for planting and harvesting the crops, 
to plan and work together to carry out measures of 
il conservation, to form and work through their own 
operatives for purchasing and selling, for providing 
mmunity frozen food lockers and other services to 
community. Working together they find they 
bring about needed legislative action and in 
1any ways make themselves and their nation stronger. 
Rural interests are becoming more and more wide- 
yread as they learn of other peoples, as they see 


planned that have taken farm people into all 
f the United States and into Canada to see 


< 


‘armers often find it quite satisfactory to pool their - 


‘at work. In Indiana, for instance, tours have — 


how other rural (and city) people live and work. 
They have fully cooperated in such projects as CARE 
to help feed the hungry peoples of the world. 

In the country there is room to think. And that is 
good. Too many people in our world today have not 
yet learned to think. Always they must have com- 
panionship or entertainment. They are bored and 
terribly insecure without them. They don’t know how 
to live by themselves—with themselves. The discov- 
ery of simple truths and great ideas come only to 
those who have learned to think. ‘‘Be still and know 
that I am God.’’ ‘‘And Jesus went apart—’’ In 
thinking one finds contentment and challenge. The 
long hours in the country away from other people 
provide fertile soil for thinking, give one the right 
perspective, allow one to form a true sense of values. 

In the country there is opportunity to grow spirit- 
ually, mentally and physically. There one can find 
companionship and partnership with God. One can 
be himself. ‘‘When I consider the heavens. .. What 
is man that Thou art mindful of him?’’ I am glad 
I live in the country. 


How Children Find God 
(From page 4.) 


child’s own reading or for reading aloud in the fam- 
ily. Tell Me About God, The Bible Story of Creation, 
Prayers for Little Children, and My Own Book of 
Prayers were all written by Dr. Jones. Always There 
Is God, by Trent, is another in this field. Then I 
Think of God, and Some Time Every Day, by Nieder- 
meyer, and Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, by 
the Connecticut Council of Churches, provide devo- 
tional readings, Bible verses and prayers for home 
use by or with the children in the family. Children’s 
Prayers for Every Day, is another book of prayers 
written by Jessie Eleanor Moore. Other children’s 


prayers are published from time to time in the church 
school lesson materials used by the boys and girls, 
while devotional material is found in the weekly issues 
of Storyland and Junior World. 


“‘Sa-a-ay, you're improving! You're getting the smoke 
; out of the house earlier.’’ jad 
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General Suggestions for Your Meeting 
1. Why not plan for a round table or 
panel discussion for this meeting of your 
parents’ group? Choose parents to par- 
ticipate who have children of varying 
ages so that families with children of 
each age group will be represented in the 
discussion. Give each member of the 
panel a copy of Hearthstone so that he 
may become familiar with the article. 
Secure, if possible, a copy of the pam- 
phlet and the books recommended at the 
close of this page, and give them to 
members of your panel with the sug- 
gestion that they study the chapters in- 
dicated and be ready to share that in- 
formation during the discussion. 


2. It would be interesting and helpful 
to the parents to know what is being 
taught about God in the church school. 
If any of the members of your group 

. are teaching in the church school, ask 
them to be ready to report on the units 
of study which are designed to guide 
boys and girls into a knowledge of and 
fellowship with God. If there are no 
teachers in your group, perhaps it would 
be possible for a leader in the children’s 
division of your chureh to bring that in- 
formation to your meeting. 


3. Set up a display table of devotional 
and prayer books for children and have 
someone ready to present them to the 
group as a whole. 


Planning the Panel Discussion 


Cali together sometime previous to 
your meeting those who will participate 
on your panel. Review the article and 

list the points which you wish to have 
brought out in the discussion. They will 
_ perhaps include thé following: 
1, At what age does the religious de- 
velopment of a child begin? (At birth.) 
2, In what ways does the home teach a 
hild about God? Explain. 
a) Through the loving care of the 
other for her baby. | 

_b) Through the expressions of love 
kindness of members of the family 
one another, 


ae the faith in and love a f 
wh whieh ‘the perete ODS An de 


sciously strive to lead their children to 
know God? 


a) By carefully answering ques- ° 


tions the children ask which give oppor- 
tunity for guiding the questioner to think 
of God in relation to the object of his 
query. 

b) By interpreting everyday expe- 
riences in terms of God’s love and plan 


When Children 
Come with You 


plan to have a leader who may: 


Conduct a Story Hour. Stories 
may be told from the primary and_ 
junior story papers, or from a 
book of stories borrowed from the 
public library such as Another 
Story Shop by Mary C. Odell, 
This would be a good time to tell 
a story of a good, wholesome 
Halloween celebration. 


Guide in Making Articles. En- 

couraging a celebration of Hal- 

loween which is not destructive 

may be helped by guiding the chil- 

dren in having fun making paper 

bag or paper plate masks. Direc- 

tions for these and other articles 

are found in books like Holiday 

Craft and Fun by Joseph Leeming 
and Do-It-Fun for Boys and Girls 

by Mary and Dale Goss. Sugges- 

tions and directions are often 

found in the primary and _junior 

story papers. 

Direct Games. Games elie are 

really fun and not dangerous and 

destructive may be planned with 

a Halloween emphasis. Sugges- — 


tions may be found in the story 
papers or in this magazine. — 
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for the happiness of his children, -) 
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parents in their task of guiding their 
children to know God? 
a) The Bible and other religions 
literature to enrich their own faith, 
b) The worship and preaching and 
teaching services of their church, 
c) Books on the religious guidance 
of children. 
Go over these points together and plan 
which member of the panel will be re 
sponsible for introducing the variou 
thoughts into the discussion. Y 
Think together of concrete examples 
of questions which children ask and 
everyday experiences of children whieh! 
may be cited as illustrations of the 
points to be made. 
Ask one member of the panel to be 
responsible for bringing information £o n- 
cerning the gradual growth of a child’: 
ideas and belief in God at various stage 
of his physical and mental growth. 


The Program for Your Meeting 


1. Introduction of theme of study b 
leader for the evening. 

2. Introduction of panel discuseia and 
members of the panel. 

3. Panel discussion as planned before 
hand. 

4. Period of general discussion 
which the other members of the grou 
are encouraged to ask questions or ft 
make comments. 

5. Report of church school leader cor 
cerning units of work being studied 
various age groups in the church scho 
which help the children to know ¢ 
worship God. a 

6. Report on books of children f 
lowed by an \n opportunity for the p 
to handle them more closely. 


Recommended Books for Study A 
% Pre) 
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Pineapple upside-down cakes, light and luscious, 
are a favorite American dessert. And they’re one of 
the easiest to make, if you use a white cake mix for 
the foundation, and canned pineapple, in chunks or 
slices or crisp, crushed bits, for the topping. 

The pineapple, enriched with brown sugar and but- 
ter, is the topping when the cake is served, but it is 
the part that goes into the pan first. So prepare it 
first, in whatever kind of pan you choose to use—a 
square one, individual casseroles, a ring or even an 
iron skillet. < 


You’ll be sure of a downy light cake with the white 


cake mix. The batte® can be ready to pour over 
Zz 
Pineapple upside-down 


cake, a favorite Amer- 
ican dessert, is one of 
the easiest to make 
with a white cake mix. 


the pineapple four minutes after you open the pack- 
age. And when you cut your cake, while it’s still 
warm—the pineapple go!den brown and fragrant, the 
cake snowy white and feathery light—you’ll get more 
praise than you deserve for such an easy triumph. 

You can vary your basic pineapple cake by varied 
garnishes. Halved or whole red or green cherries, 
for instance, pecan or walnut meats or blanched al- 
monds, are attractive garnishes—and any one of these 
nuts added, chopped, to the pineapple mixture, gives 
appetizing variety. You can make a pineapple up- 
side-down cake, too, out of the spice cake version of 
the mix. And you can serve it with whipped cream, 
if you like that extra touch of richness. 


Country Auction 
(From page 7.) 


It had been a good story, he had 
thought in those days. It had done 
rather well—fifteen thousand copies, 
good for a first novel. But it had been 
only the beginning for him. He had gone 
on to write others, and finally a best 
seller, a club selection, slick, stream- 
fied: sexy. It had given him a com- 
fortable apartment in New York, a sum- 
mer place in Maine—and it had really 
given him a chance with Carol. But 
somehow it hadn’t brought him any real 
satisfaction. And he just couldn’t re- 
peat—although his publisher and his 
agent and his wife were all after him to 
get going on another. But the thing 
had suddenly gone dead. He couldn’t 
summon the energy to write. There was 
really nothing he wanted to write about. 
It had all been done—and done better 
than he could do it. He closed the 
book and put it down when he heard a 
door open. 

Some people were passing through the 
room. Summer people. Two women. 

One of them said to the other, with a 
strong Boston accent, ‘‘ What a perfectly 
awful place, Alice. Can you imagine liv- 
ing alone in this—all winter???’ 

_ ‘*No,’? said the other, ‘‘I don’t have 
what it takes.’?’ And she laughed with 
the peculiar affectation of the dowager. 

“«There’s not a single antique in the 
place,’’. said the first, as they swirled 
through the room. ‘Nothing I’d want 
found in my barn... .’’ 


W un they had gone, he picked 
up the book and opened it again. He 
could hear the auctioneer outside shout- 
ing his wares. And then the huckster- 
ing voice faded out of his consciousness. 
He read again the dedication he had 
written—‘‘To the memory of my Mother, 
who gave me the heritage of faith.’’ 
_ And a mist burned in his eyes as he 
_ remembered her—triumphant over suf- 
fering, joyous in spite of her pain. And 
he recalled the secret of her courage: 
her faith. 
But he had long since lost that faith. 
_ He had wanted to succeed. He had 
__wanted to write a best seller. Well, he 
had done it. But he had lost something, 
and it brought him no satisfaction. 


_ notation in the margin. Where one of 
a athe characters in the book, at the funeral 
_ of an athlete dying young, said— It 
*t how long a man lives that counts; 
ow well he lives. Life, real lite, 
a quantitative ; it’s qualitative . . 
th the margin a hand, not the widow 
i possibly Jim? 's, whoever he 
W rit en—‘‘how true! ?? 


He flicked through the book. It was 
marked and there was an occasional an-— 


‘ieally. 


x 


one another, ‘‘Listen to this, Irma. Is 
this hot!’’ And he could see the boys 
taking the book furtively to their rooms 


to reread the sexy passages. The un- 
sophisticated might still say, ‘‘That’s 
true. That’s like life.’’ But nobody 


would be finding any inspiration in it. 
No, he had come a long way since that 
first book. 


S uppenty HE decided to look in 
the old Bible. On the front page, loose 
and worn, he read, ‘‘To Mary from 
John, with all my love—June D898 
It was more marked than the other, than 
his book. Much more. He turned the 
thin marked pages until he came to the 
Book of Proverbs. He could remember 
his father reading from that at family 
devotions when he was young. Then a 
marked verse stood out from the page. 
It was marked in his mother’s Bible, 
too, he remembered. She had often 
quoted it to him, before he went away 
from home, and again just before she 
died—‘‘The path of the just is as the 
shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.’’ 

He had lost that path and that light 
somehow. He leafed further through the 
book and came to another marked text 
that leaped out at him with mocking 


irony, for it had been the verse that had— 


given him the theme for his first book— 
“‘Where there is no vision, the people 
erishs sae 

The Vision Splendid, he thought iron- 
He had taken the title from 
Wordsworth’s great Ode. And now that 
passage seemed to describe his own ex- 
perience. ‘‘Shades of the prison-house’’ 
had closed about him. The vision had 
faded into the light of common day. It 
had vanished. And nothing seemed very 
important now. 

He closed the Bible and put it on top 
of his novel. He got Faber on the 
Prophecies, the three volumes of Shake- 
speare, and the leather-bound History-of 
Ancient Times, and put them together. 


Tren he went out as he had come 
in. The auctioneer turned to pick up a 
soup tureen as he passed. 

‘‘Did you see anything you be in- 
terested in?’’ he said. 

‘*Some books,’’? said Clayton Movie 
““When will you put up the books???’ 

“‘After lunch,’’ he said. ‘*We won’t 
get to them until after lunch, I’ve just 
about finished with the crockery.’’ His 
huge mouth twisted in a wry grin. 

So he would have to wait until after 
lunch. He hadn’t wanted to. He had 
wanted to get away. : 


‘Near the porch he saw old Mr. Hodg- — 


mo who had just: mowed pias de 


“My, Hodgkins, 
ecg OO: AT,” YE 


2 he said. 


yo 


A bored cat and an inter 
ested cat were watching a_ 
tennis game. | 

“You seem very inter- 


said the 


ested im tennis,” 
bored cat. 

“It’s not that,” said th 
interested cat, Seu my 
father’s in the racket.” 
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‘¢Was there a Jim Peasley?’’ 

‘¢That was her son. He was a erip- 
ple.’’ - 

‘*Oh,’’ he said, waiting. ‘a 

‘¢But a fine boy, too. A fine boy. 
A good mechanic until a jack slipped 
and pinned him under a truck. Got his 
back broke and couldn’t walk agam 
He used to do piecework for the ill 
Yes, the widow Peasley had a hard time, 
but she was mighty cheerful. The boy 
died before she did, and she was a 
alone here toward the last of it. T 
tried to get her to move into the villagi 
but she wouldn’t.’’ 

“¢T’d like to have known her.’’ 

‘‘You’da liked her. Everybody. liked 
her and Jim. They done a lot for folk 
ere:7 2 

‘<Well, thanks, Mr. Hodgkins,’’? he 
said. ‘I just wondered about them.’” 

‘¢ Aimin’ to write a story about ther 
Mr. Morris?’’ 

‘“No,’’ he said, as he drifted off to- 
ward his wife. “‘T was just wondering.’’ 


B UT he had an idea for a book. 
first book had been about people 
had lost all their material possess 
but had kept their faith. He’d 
a novel about a guy who had gained 6 
lot of things but had lost his - 
There was an old question that 
in his mind about the folly of that. 
would be worth trying to restate ; 
to show the folly. He felt the eage 
that came with a new idea, like 
after rain seeping into a dry well 

“‘What’s been keeping you? 
_ wife said when he got back to her. 
you find something?’ 7 
: “Yeu, he said. — aE 

ke What??? she asked. : 

SeSoute books." 7 trey eras 

‘ Oh, _ books,’ 54 


WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING IN 
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Workshop on 

The Centennial Christian Church of St. Louis, Missouri, 
held a workshop on Christian family life on April 12, 13, 1951. 
The plans, made carefully by the Committee of Christian Edu- 
eation of the Church, provided that the workshop should be 
held on two evenings and the topics for the workshop groups 
were carefully selected and the leaders chosen well in advance. 
Literature and resources were secured previous to the date of 
the meetings. 

The committee had taken care of minor details which added 
to the efficiency and success of the workshop. The rooms were 
well arranged, with literature in each room as well as tables, 
chairs, and blackboard accommodations. Each room had been 
provided with a chairman who introduced the speaker, a hostess 
to look after literature, and a recorder. 

The schedule each evening was the following: 
7:00- 7:30 
7:30- 8:00 
8:00- 8:50 
8:50- 9:00 
9:00-10:00 
10:00 

The worship in the sanctuary each evening was conducted by 
one of the families of the church. This gave a distinctly 
family touch and proved very effective and helpful. On the 
second evening following the worship the film ‘‘Unto Thyself 
Be True’’ was shown. The first period following the worship 
was conducted as a study course with the second period dedi- 
eated to discussion and planning in workshop groups so as to 
eome to grips with practical issues. 

The general theme of the workshop was ‘‘The Church at 
Work on Its Christian Family Life Program.’’ The discussion 
and workshop groups dealt with the following subjects: 

Maintaining the Family Circle 
Family Fellowship and Creative Activities 
_ Preparation for Marriage and Family Life 
- The Church, Its Youth and Children: Their Program; Their 
» Home 

Christian Family Life Program in the Church 5 
he number of persons who registered for the two evenings 


around 70. 


Book browsing 

Worship in the sanctuary 
Workshop study groups 
Free, fellowship period 
Group workshop activities 
Adjournment 
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More and more churches are planning and conducting sum- 
mer activities for their constituency. A growing interest in 
this field 1s the Family Camp. It provides daily opportunities 
for families to play, discuss, relax and worship together in 
wholesome surroundings under friendly and competent leaders. 

One camp held in eastern Missouri in July chose as its 
theme, ‘‘The Family Lives in One World.’’ As a part of 
this general theme, the topics chosen for the six days were 
the following: 


Our Family Praises God 

May the Whole World Praise God 

New Friends to Know 

Family Fun Around the World 

All Families Learn 

Our Family Lives Together in One World 


These topics were used as a core to give unity to the study 
features and activities of each day. 


In keeping with this theme, the members of a missionary 
family with experience in the Belgian Congo were guests of 
the camp and entered fully into the activities, interpreting 
the homes and family life of other lands. Audio-visual mate- 
rials were used in some of the evening programs and helped 
to interpret the general theme, portraying scenes from other 
lands. 

One of the outstanding features of this camping experience 
was often commented upon by the campers: ‘‘Everyone 
seems to have such a harmonious and joyful time together.’’ 
Twenty-eight families (children and parents) from widely sep- 
arated places came together in the spirit of Jesus. It is that 
Christian fellowship which is one of the beautiful experiences 
of the family camp. 


Strengthening Homes in the Rural Community 


The Ruritan Club, founded in 1928 in Holland, Virginia, 
has spread over the state of Virginia and into twelve southern 
states. Its primary objective is to enrich the quality of living 
of the people of rural America. One of its specific objectives 
is to ‘‘find ways to stabilize the family in the small commu- 
nity.’’? This is done in part through the general objectives, 
one. of which is to help the rural church, and partly through 
one of the regular committees chosen to serve the home. This 
committee seeks to give help to families whenever feasible, 
and to find ways to improve the conditions in the community 
that will give strength and stability to the home and family 
life. This calls for an effort to improve the standard of liv- 
ing in small communities, an effort to encourage families to 
help themselves, and an effort to strengthen their local economy 
and create new resources of income for those who reside in 
this type of neighborhood. As a part of its summer program, 
the Ruritan Club at Pickaway, West Virginia, held a family 
picnic as its regular meeting on July 16, 1951. All members 
of the family shared in this picnic of fellowship and fun. 


The Ruritan Club is a civic service organization patterned 
after the service organizations of the cities but changed to 
meet the needs of rural people and rural communities. 
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Faith and the Unhappy Marriage 
(From page 33.) 


fronted him with the letter and he replied by asking 
her for a divorcee. He arranged to give her an allow- 
ance and moved. 

Gwen went around the neighborhood and the cehureh 
like a thin, white wraith. Her hands were ice to the 
touch. We all prayed for her. Gwen loved Hal and 
also for the sake of the children she wanted to keep 
the home intact. She said, ‘‘I will not hurry. God 
does not want me to hurry. He that believeth shall 
not make haste.’”’ 

She waited nearly a year before her husband talked 
her into starting divorce proceedings. In time, she 
got the first papers and, in California, she had to 
wait a year before requesting her final papers. It 


BIBLEGRAM 
By Silla E Alen 


Guess the words defined below and write them over 
their numbered dashes. Then transfer each letter to 
the correspondingly numbered square in the pattern. 
The black squares indicate word endings. 


Reading from left to right, the filled pattern will 
contain a selected quotation from the Bible. 


A, An - apartment-like 
dwelling occupied by - 


17 48 13 10 7 
B. A person who does not ei cere 
believe in God ~-----_ 3 hres) 
41 36 58 67 50 88 106 
C. An afternoon show —~_ 
30 95 97 114 76 80 117 
D. A mouth organ —----_ eae at 2 PED 
LG Moons 290020 me Giacomo 


EB. The time from dusk to 
dawn 


a a eee ne | 


142 127 144 123 136 
F. To make tighter ~-_-_ 


ne es ee es) 
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US Ly) Zag 0X0) ofa parse gee SOS Paseo Seah Me OCR 2S Sc 
I, A frog in its early 
atages 


93 75 33 4 81 115 69 


feeling that 
omething will happen_ | — -— -— -—— —¥_ 
98 51 96 103 74 


en eee eee 


. he boy with the magic 
ia 


Wises 
16 105158 G1 13157 
“oooooooo-= | 496 BE BS GO 8S 30 


| 79 35 48 49 67 99 72 


was more than a year before she agreed to go to 
court for the final. 

But before she could ever get it, the other girl 
died of an unexpected heart attack. Gwen’s husband 
came running, sobbing, bewildered, back to Gwen’s 
steadiness. You may think you couldn’t take him 
back. I’m sure it wasn’t easy for Gwen. 

For many months, she still wore a hollow-eyed| 
look but Hal started going to church with her and 
now the family circle is complete and Gwen is hap- 
pier than she was before. It was because Gwen loved} 
her husband and had faith to wait, even when things 
looked their blackest, that eventually she won back 
her husband. 

Faith, prayer and patience are the workers that 
will turn an unhappy marriage into a happy one. 
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(Solution on page 37.) 


O. To ward off an attack. 


—S ee 


77 45 18 101120 21 
P. One part of five --__- 


Q. Little marks that mean | 
“*the same as before’? 


140 108 135 122 130 


147141 90 47 145 


~ 


109111 82 84 110 52° 


R. To make softer ~-____ 


T. To collect, or to harvest 


q — ———  —— — —__ 


U. Most mournful 


V. To make shorter ______ 


W.A little quarrel eke 


When You Give a Book 
(From page 38.) 


Alaska! The sun stays up at night so that there is 
eally no night—and night is just as hot as day, 
ind—’’ Uncle Pete meets Old No. One, the locomo- 
jive that pulled the first train that ever chueged 
hrough Alaska. He makes friends with Indians and 
Hskimos and sends a picture of two shy little Eskimo 
xirls eating their first ice cream cones. This is an 
mtertaining and informative book for boys and girls 
yetween the ages of six and twelve. 

Slanted more towards the primary children, Sur- 
orise for Min Deh, by Nina Millen, is the story of a 
real live nine-year-old boy. His name is Min Deh, 
and he lives in West China. On the way to school, 
Min Deh and his friends see many things—men dig- 
ving ditches, a china mender at work, an iron maker. 
After school Min Deh hurries to watch his father ex- 
perimenting with rabbits in the university laboratory. 
Sunday the whole family goes to church. There is a 
trip to the country too. But most exciting, Min Deh 
has a big wish and it comes true. 

My Indian Picture Story Book, by Mabel Nieder- 
meyer shows Indian-American children at work and 
play across the country. There are twenty-four full- 
page photographs. 

Reading these books will undoubtedly arouse inter- 
est in the countries and peoples with which they deal. 
For other activities there are picture maps,. which 
are work maps accompanied by an insert sheet con- 
taining explanatory text and cut-outs. The pictures 
ean be colored and mounted. 

For small children there are the pictures sets, the 
Around the World series, with pictures of such activi- 


ties as Children at Play Around the World. The sets 
contain eight pictures each, with an insert sheet of 
stories that describes the incidents illustrated. Printed 
in colors on heavy stock, they are splendid teaching 


pictures for small children. Each set includes chil- 
dren of many different countries in their native cos- 
tumes and their natural setting. They are available 
both in large size and in postcard size. 

‘‘World Friendship Begins With Children’’ is the 
theme of the new Friendship Press children’s ecata- 
logue. Friendship Press presents the positive aspects 
of all peoples. It is their conviction that if boys 
and girls learn to love boys and girls around the 
world today, tomorrow they will try harder to under- 
stand each other’s problems. ‘‘Sympathy,’’ wrote 
Carlyle, ‘‘is the human safeguard against selfish- 
ness. ’”’ 


Family Counselors 
. (From page 39.) 
present arrangement. If the two 
of you are unable to reach a satis- 
factory agreement, then I suggest 


you see your minister or a compe-— 


tent counselor. 
Z 


Question: When I was quite 


young I made a serious mistake 


and I have certainly paid heavily 
for it. As soon as was possible, 
I moved away from my old 
friends and environment. In the 
city in which I now live I joined 
and have become quite active in 
church. I fell in love with a grand 
1, also a member of the same 
urch. When I had gone with 
e girl only a short time, realiz- 
g she was the only one for me, 


Imitted she was surprised and 
urt, but that her love for me 
would grow stronger because I 
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told her of my black past. She 


had told her. A few weeks ago 
an old acquaintance came to 
town. Now, I am _ constantly 
haunted with the thought that he 
will tell my secret. I am afraid of 


losing all I have gained. I greatly 


fear the attitude of my girl’s par- 
ents. Shall I tell them or not? 


Answer: The true test has come 
and your final payment which can 
free you entirely from all fear of 
any future embarrassment. This 
experience will make you. a 
stronger person. As to the imme- 
diate issue, I suggest that you ask 
permission of your girl, if you ex- 
pect to marry her, to call on her 
parents and explain your situation. 
Everything depends on just what 


kind of an impression you have 


made. If you seem more than 
sorry for your mistake, appear ear- 
nest, worth while, admirable and 
ambitious, then you have a good 


chance. Tell her parents you have 
tried to view the picture from their 
side, that you want them to con- 
sider you for their son-in-law if 
you can prove to be worthy of such 
a position. 

Your only hope is the delicacy, 
and most of all the sincerity with 
which you handle the situation. 
Your girl’s family must learn of 
your secret from your lips and not 
from gossip or hearsay. As you 
press on from day to day to become 
a worthy Christian citizen you need 
fear nothing from any man. 

Recently a man related quite a 
similar experience to me. He said 
he never could forget the joy and 
relief he felt after talking with his 
girl’s family. 

Sueh peace and harmony can 
also be yours. Ask God to guide 
your every word and you too can 
realize great joy and peace of 
mind. 
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Today We Are Two! 


. With this issue Hearthstone celebrates its second 
anniversary. Twenty-four issues have gone from our 
presses out across the thresholds of many thousands 
of homes. We rejoice at the warm reception which 
its many readers have given it. We are humbled as 
we realize the great importance of our task and the 
insistent demands of our objective—to provide enrich- 

ment and guidance to the home that it may become 
progressively more Christian. 


It seems worth while to remind our long-time read- 
ers and to acquaint our newer subscribers with some 
of the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’ of this magazine. It 
came into existence to meet a very urgent need, felt 
by the leaders of the churches of the American Bap- 
tist Convention and the Disciples of Christ. Both 
groups had expressed a desire for a family magazine 
that would be given over entirely to pursue the objec- 

_ tive stated above. Since neither church body felt able 
to produce such a magazine separately, a cooperative 
strategy was decided upon. 
_ Editors of both publishing houses and field staff 
Pen taentatives of both Boards of Christian Education 
_ have planned together to make I/earthstone what its 
name implies, The Magazine for the Christian Home. 
It i is not Just a magazine for parents, or parents and 
a, children. It tries also to be of help and inspiration 
to individuals who eall even a hotel room or a board- 
rouse ‘‘home.’’ 
oN feel you would be interested i in knowing some- 
ing about the planning procedures which go into 
* production of your family magazine. In July 
ditors whose names appear on the masthead of 


in side pont cover met pie! at Green Lake 
ss 


: col Ate guidance in Christia ve 


vee the 


digest, and enjoy each monthly issue. Then 


t. like and what you do not read. : 
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The children’s editors of both publishing houses | 
thought in terms of the needs of parents and children, 
planning articles for the year and discussing the im- 
portant problem of helping families with young chil- 
dren attain a more effective plan of family worship. | 

The youth editors planned articles of value to par- 
ents of young people and to the young people them- 
selves. It is at this age that Iearthstone can be of. 
great help to fathers and mothers of ‘‘these bewilder- 
ing offspring.’’ 4 

The general articles, aimed at parents whose chil- 
dren have grown up, at couples with no children, at 
adults ready for retirement, at grandmothers and 
grandfathers, were planned by the editors of adult 
materials and the directors of family life. ; 

Articles are contracted for by the editor. For ex 
ample, the deadline for this issue was last February 
15. All material is first edited in St. Louis and then 
in Philadelphia so that all editors give each issue a 
reading.~ Then the issue is planned, laid out, com 
posed and printed, and mailed to you nearly a month 
ahead of the publishing date. All of this work nece: 
sitates a long schedule of nearly eight months fror 
the time the manuscripts are received to the mailiz ing 
date. 

These two years have Ab one many probly ; 
the editors. There has not always been complete 
agreement on all matters. But these problems an 
differences of thought are looked upon as calle tS 
to be met in a spirit of friendliness, ee 
cooperation 

Your pal 


in this process is to read, inwe 


editors would be happy to hear from you. Tell. 
what you read, what helps you most, what m 
would like to see included, yes, even what - oa 


Thus we can all help mak Hearthstone a bet t 


PER {Qc copy 


PRICES: Lots of 5 or more 


mailed to one address—Il0c per 
copy. 
Individual subscription of four 


issues, postpaid in U.S.A. or Can- 
ada—50c per year. 


Single copy—tl5c each. 


Each dollar you give to THE 
SECRET PLACE SERVICE- 
MEN’S FUND sends free copies 
to American servicemen and 
ivomen. 


DISPENSER: An __ attractive, 
sturdy cardboard “silent sales- 
man” sent free with each order 
of 25 copies or more. 


Bricks have a natural affinity—but they still 
need mortar to hold them solidly together. 


A quake-proof family foundation calls for 
more than racial likeness . . . more than the 
chance association of kinship. It needs that 
spiritual blood-tie that unites us all in the 


greater family of Jesus Christ. 


Family devotions—as regular as mealtime— 
form a bond that cannot be broken by human 
hands. Start today to form that bond. Use 
your current copy of THE SECRET PLACE, 
your own book of devotions, as your “pro- 
gram.” It gives a timely, pertinent Bible ref- 
erence, a personal highlight in the words of a 
fellow-Christian, and a prayer for the day. 


If you are building your family structure 
haphazardly, without spiritual cement, ask 
yourselves—how strong can it be, how long 
can it last without God? 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Enjoying the Bible at Home 


the Bible By Anna Laura Gebhard. A new booklet to help the family enrict 
2 their living together and enjoy using the Bible. How to tell anc 
dramatize Bible stories for children . . . suggested interpretation: 
of certain passages . . . how to conduct family worship periods . . 
means of exploring new translations . . . Bible games for families tc 
play . . . family activities that make the Bible live . . . home anc 
church resources which may be. used. Appealingly illustrated by 
Janet Smalley. 50 cents per copy : 


Good Neighbors 


By Elizabeth C. Gardner. Home reading to help families learr 
about their church and home neighbors, how to be friendly anc 
show consideration, ways of cooperating, means of avoiding common 
causes of friction, good policies for borrowing and lending, sugges 
tions for overcoming prejudices, how to share joys and sore 
your neighbors, and planning neighborhood projects. Illustrated by 
Janet Smalley. 50 cents per copy 2 : 


Enjoyin 


\y 
By Anna Laura Gebhard 


Published for the 
Cooperative Publi: 
cation Association 


~ 
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Toward a Christian Home 
By Florence M. Sly. Suggestions in outline form for achieving and maintaining a 
Christian home . . . ways to develop an appreciation for the better things in life, how 
families may plan and play more together, ways to inculcate Christian attitudes, effec- 
tive means of dealing with family problems, what the Christian family can do for the 
community, ideas for family enrichment, etc. Two-color printing! Cleverly illustrated! 
45 cents per copy 


The Keeper of the Door 


Ry George E. Sweazey. A delightful book dealing 
with the powerful influence the home and the 
mother as head of the home have in molding the 
moral, social and religious life of the community. 
Mere is a real treasure for Christian home reading 
++. an excellent gift! $2.00 


Sila, Son of Congo 


By Goldie Ruth Wells. The thrilling, fantastic, ye 
true, story of a native boy of the Belgian Cong« 
and what happens when he and other natives tak 
Christ into their daily lives. Every member of th 
~family will gain a rich experience from this read 
ing. $1.50 — SS 


Order from Your Church Publisher — = 


